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EZRA MEEKER 


Ohio’s Illustrious Pioneer 





BY C. B. GALBREATH 





In the Cincinnati Enquirer of October 10, 1924, 
shortly after the historic aviation meeting at Dayton, 
appeared the following editorial: 


Many interesting features distinguished the great air race 
meeting at Dayton, Ohio, but, we fancy, none of the remarkable 
feats, sights, scenes or incidents was more genuinely inspiring or 
thrilling than the arrival at McCook Field of Ezra Meeker, ninety- 
four-year-old pioneer of the Oregon Trail. 

Out of the sky dropped this trail-maker of the nation’s 
swaddling days, a rugged, bearded argonaut who has lived to see 
the development of such imperial national progress as few mor- 
tals have known. 

It was Mecker’s first airplane trip. He came with a repre- 
sentative of the United States Army. He came from Puget Sound 
in brief space. Just seventy-two years ago he crossed the Mis- 
sourt at Omaha and started for the Oregon country, with an ox 
team. It took him six months to reach Puget Sound. He made 
the return trip to Omaha in fifteen flying hours. 

Meeker passed over the old trail and pointed out where buf- 
falo and Indians once abounded. He was glad to have enjoyed 
this new great experience. Whether anyone realized the fact or 
not, this old man of the early trails and present traverser of the 
ways of the skies was a monumental feature of the occasion. But 
for men like him, the strenuous hardy forerunners of the younger 
days of the republic, there would have been no republic, no Wash- 
ington Conference, no international airplane exhibitions at Day- 
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ton, Ohio. The bull driver of three-quarters of a century ago 
incarnates the spirits of adventure and progress. He came by 
ways of the air, holding vision of the past and present and of the 
future. Those who saw him, perhaps, looked upon him as a 
tired, wondering old man, but he carried on his forehead the in- 
effaceable sign placed by the Genius of America on the brows of 
all her heroic sons. 


Well said. All honor to the editor who penned those 
lines. The occasion of the return of this argonaut of 
1852 who came by “way of skies’’ was significant and 
epoch-marking, as was the departure over the Oregon 
Trail “seventy-two years before.” 

At the meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Rochester, New York, 1926, papers were read 
on the great western migrations in North America. Dr. 
C. A. Duniway, in an address that was especially well 
received, presented portions of the Journal of Abigail 
Jane Scott, an intelligent and educated girl who made 
the journey to the Oregon country “in the year of the 
great migration.” In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Duniway said: 

The movement to Oregon became larger than before and 
1852 was known as “the year of the great migration’’, because the 
movement never again reached such large proportions. An Ore- 
gon newspaper estimated in the late autumn that 20,000 people 
had come overland to Oregon * * *, This flood of immi- 
grants, pouring across great stretches of plains, through deserts 
and semi-deserts, over mountain ranges, covering hundreds of 
miles, able to utilize only the primitive methods of wagon trans- 
portation, dependent almost wholly on food supplies which could 
be carried with them, exposed to perils of hostile Indians, acci- 
dents of travel and debilitating sickness, were just one more gen~ 


eration of the hardy and heroic people who have made this 
United States a continental colonizing power without colonies. 


Ezra Meeker is the last adult survivor of that great 
migration. He was born in Huntsville, Butler County. 
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Ohio, December 29, 1830, the son of Jacob Redding and 
Phoebe (Baker) Meeker. His father’s ancestors came 
from England in 1637 and in 1665 they settled near 
Elizabeth City, New Jersey. Here they established a 
home and built a substantial house which stood until 
about the year 1910. “More than a score of hardy 
soldiers from this family fought for the colonies in the 


War of Independence.’’ His mother was of English- 
Welsh ancestry. Her father settled in Butler County, 


Ohio, about the year 1804. 


Ezra Meeker was born in a typical log cabin of the 
time. Luxuries were few, but good food was plentiful 
and life was not without substantial enjoyments. His 
parents were industrious and frugal. Like their neigh- 
bors they devoted their energies to clearing away the 
forests, tilling the soil and rearing a family. “They 
were sincere Christians” declares Mr. Meeker, but not 
austerely so. The father was sternly opposed to the use 
of intoxicating liquors and contrary to the custom of 
the times refused to furnish whiskey to harvest hands. 
He was a miller and worked at his trade early and late. 
“We were trained to take our part at home,” writes 
Mr. Meeker. ‘The labor was light to be sure, but it was 
service and it brought happiness into our lives. For 
after all, that home is happiest where everyone helps.” 

His educational advantages were very limted. Free 
schools were unknown in Ohio where his early years 
were spent, and the subscription schools were taught by 
teachers with few qualifications for their work. Mr. 
Meeker somewhat regretfully admits that his youthful 
mind “did not run to school work.” He was the most 
restless member of the family and preferred outdoor 
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labor. For the loss of elementary schooling he had to 
make amends in later years. 

The family moved to Lockland, Ohio, then a small 
village “ten miles north of Cincinnati.” In 1839 a more 
important move was made from Lockland to Attica, In- 
diana, a distance of about two hundred miles. 


The journey was made in a covered wagon, so filled 
with household goods and a few farming implements 
that there was left only room for the mother and the 
smaller children, while Ezra and his older brother, 
Oliver, aged respectively nine and eleven years, walked 
all of the way. This we are assured was not a great 
hardship for the sturdy boys, as the progress of the 
wagon was rather slow. 

When they reached their destination they settled on 
a rented farm. For a time the father did not find em- 
ployment at his trade and at first the family worked 
hard to earn a livelihood. Ezra did his part by driving 
an oxteam for a neighbor, for which he received 
twenty-five cents a day and boarded at home. Soon 
afterward he found employment in the office of a Free 
Soil paper, published in Indianapolis. He worked as 
“roller boy” when the paper was printed on the primi- 
tive press then in use, ran errands and sold papers. He 
was gruffly treated at times on the street by those who 
were opposed to the anti-slavery principles of the Jour- 
nal, but he was kindly welcomed by the regular sub- 
scribers of the paper, among whom was Henry Ward 
Beecher, the young Congregational minister who in 
after years attained international fame. Mr. Beecher, 
as Mr. Meeker still distinctly recalls, always greeted 
him with a smile and usually with a few cheerful words. 
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He sometimes delivered the paper to Mr. Beecher in his 
room seated at a large table on which were books, pa- 
pers, and what especially caught his eye, a large cat 
which seemed to be a favorite pet of the minister. 

The boy found a little time to attend day school in 
which singing was taught. He had a good voice. Some 
of the members of Beecher’s church heard him and 
asked him to join the church choir. Elated at the pros- 
pect he asked permission from his mother. He was told 
that he had no clothes that were good enough to wear 
in the choir. Then an offer was made to get him a suit 
of clothes and pay him something besides, but his father 
objected. He was not pleased with the liberal preach- 
ing of Beecher and feared that it would be unwise to 
permit his son to hear the sermons. ‘That incident,” 
says Mr. Meeker, “set me to thinking and finally led me, 
young as I was, into a more liberal faith, though I 
dared not openly espouse it.” 


In 1844 the Whigs held a great political convention 
on the old Tippecanoe battle ground. Ezra Meeker at 
this time was full of Whig enthusiasm. The journey- 
men printers of the Journal office attended in a covered 
wagon and his parents gave him permission to go along. 
The proprietor of the paper asked some of his men to 
print a bunch of Whig campaign songs for young 
Meeker to distribute, if he could find purchasers. When 
they arrived at the convention he offered the printed 
songs but nobody would buy. A great crowd, the like 
of which he had never witnessed before was in attend- 
ance. Clubs were marching, bands were playing and 
the throngs were cheering. His anticipations of a neat 
sum of money from the sale of the songs vanished. 
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Finally a journeyman suggested to him to mount the 
fence and sing some of the songs to attract the attention 
of the crowd. This he did. The people gathered around 
him to listen. In a short time his copies of the songs 
were all sold and he went home with eleven dollars in 
his pocket, “the richest boy on earth.” 

In the year 1845 a letter reached the family from 
Ezra Meeker’s grandfather Baker, stating that he 
would give his mother one thousand dollars with which 
to buy a farm. This, of course, was welcome news, but 
how was the money to be brought from Ohio to In- 
diana? Let Mr. Meeker answer this in his own lan- 
guage: 

The burning question with my father and mother was how 
to get the money out from Ohio to Indiana. They actually went 
in a covered wagon to Ohio for it and hauled it home, all silver, 
in a box. This silver was nearly all foreign coin. Prior to that 


time but a few million dollars had been coined by the United 
States Government.* 


These incidents, unimportant in themselves, show 
what wonderful progress has been made in this country 
in one lifetime. 

A little later Ezra left the printing office and took 
charge of the farm purchased with the thousand dollars 
received from his grandfather. The community in 
which his life was cast was not without social oppor- 
tunities. He was a perfectly normal youth and in his 
later teens fell in love with a young woman on a neigh- 
boring farm, and they were happily married. 

While Indiana at this time was still a “new country” 
and belonged to what was known as “the West’, while 
land was plentiful and cheap, the lure of the greater 
West was a powerful magnet to adventurous pioneers. 

* Meeker. The Busy Life of Eighty-five Years. Copyrighted. 
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The newly married couple were attracted first to the 
rich plains of Iowa. Hither they went overland in Oc- 
tober, 1851. Ample provision was made for the jour- 
ney. The hearts of these young people were full of love 
and hope and the five hundred mile journey from In- 
dianapolis to Eddyville, Iowa, in the beautiful Indian 
summer weather, was long cherished in memory as one 
of the most pleasant experiences of their lives. They 
crossed the Mississippi River at Burlington, then a 
small town with large prospects, and in a few days ar- 
rived in good health and spirits at their destination. 
The winter of 1851-1852 was unusually severe in Iowa. 
Ezra Meeker and a companion named Vance, on their 
way back from a surveying party, were caught about 
Christmas time in the western part of the state in a 
severe storm and were almost frozen. The experiences 
of that winter convinced Mr. Meeker and his young 
wife that they could not like the climate of Iowa and 
their thoughts were again directed to “the farther 
West.” 

In June, 1846, the treaty was entered into between 
the United States and Great Britain which settled the 
northern boundary line of the Oregon Country, which 
then included the present states of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyoming. This 
treaty, the close of the War with Mexico, and the offer 
of free homesteads to settlers greatly accelerated mi- 
gration to the Northwest. The fame of the Cascade 
Mountains, their mild climate, fertile soil, and vast for- 
ests of choice timber had reached the East and the 
middle West, and the “course of empire” was on its des- 
tined way. 
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Early in April, 1852, when their first child, a baby 
boy, was seven weeks old, Ezra Meeker and his wife de- 
cided that they would go to Oregon, the land of promise, 
where a free homestead of three hundred acres of 
choice land awaited those who would come and possess 
it. Preparations were carefully and somewhat elab- 
orately made for the great overland trek, toward the 








TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL BY Ox-TEAM. 


region of the setting sun. As the little party left Eddy- 
ville, it numbered Ezra Meeker, wife and child, and*Wil- 
liam Buck, who accompanied the expedition as a part- 
ner. One wagon, two yoke of oxen and one yoke of 
cows made up the rolling stock and motive power of 
transportation. An extra cow was taken along for 
emergency and to provide an abundance of milk. In 
the wagon was a plentiful supply of such food as could 
not be procured on the journey. 
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The trip westward through Iowa was uneventful. 
At the Mormon town of Kanesville (now Council 
Bluffs), the party, which had grown to five wagons, a 
number of old time acquaintances and his brother 
Oliver, made their last purchases, wrote final letters to 
friends and started on the second stage of their long 
journey. 


t PATHFiNbde,. 


fuse Oo 4D % 
". . Vllipndi * 











TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE, 
a 


Much difficulty was experienced in crossing the Mis- 
souri. Emigrant trains of covered wagons and ox 
teams were converging from many points to this place 
of crossing and facilities for ferrying to the other side 
of the river were woefully inadequate and expensive. 
One of the Meeker party crossed the river and found 
an old scow, half buried in the sand. Eleven miles down 
the river the owner was discovered, who consented to 
the use of the scow for transporting the party across on 
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condition that it afterward be returned to him in good 
condition. This use of the boat was given in return 
for rescuing it from the sand, which proved to be a task 
of considerable magnitude. When the party was about 
to cross the sheriff appeared with a writ to prevent the 
use of the boat. This action was instituted by the ferry- 
men who were reaping a harvest by exorbitant charges, 
and they wished to compel everyone to patronize them. 


Here let Mr. Meeker tell what happened: 




















TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL BY AIRPLANE. 


I never before or since attempted to resist an officer of the 
law; but when that sheriff put in an appearance and we realized 
what his coming meant, there wasn’t a man in our party that did 
not run to the nearby camp for his gun. It is needless to add that 
we did not need to use the guns. As if by magic a hundred other 
guns came in sight. The sheriff withdrew, and the crossing went 
on peaceably until all our wagons were safely landed.’ 


*Meeker, Ezra, Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. This quota- 
tion and others following are from a book published by The World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. This quotation and others re- 
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What Mr. Meeker has to say in regard to lawless- 
ness on the plains is of interest. It shows that the tide 
of the great army of immigrants moving westward had 
its code of justice which it administered effectively and 
without partiality: 


Some people and some writers have assumed that on the 
Plains each man was “a law unto himself” and free to do his 
own will,—dependent, of course, upon his physical ability to en- 
force it. Nothing could be further from the facts than this as- 
sumption, as evil-doers soon found out to their discomfort. 

It is true that no general organization for law and order 
was effected on the western side of the river. But the American 
instinct for fair play and a hearing for everybody prevailed, so 
that while there was no mob law, the law of self-preservation 
asserted itself, and the counsels of the level-headed older men 
prevailed. When an occasion called for action, a “high court” 
was convened, and woe betide the man that would undertake to 
defy its mandates after its deliberations were made public! 

An incident that occurred in what is now Wyoming, well 
up on the Sweetwater River, will illustrate the spirit of determi- 
nation of the sturdy men of the Plains. A murder had been 
committed, and it was clear that the motive was robbery. The 
suspected man and his family were traveling along with the mov- 
ing column. Men who had volunteered to search for the missing 
man finally found evidence proving the guilt of the person sus- 
pected. A council of twelve men was called, and it deliberated 
until the second day, meanwhile holding the murderer safely. 

What were they to do? Here were a wife and four little 
children depending upon this man for their lives. What would 
become of his family if justice was meted out to him? Soon 
there developed an undercurrent of opinion that it was probably 
better to waive punishment than to endanger the lives of the 
family ; but the council would not be swerved from its resolution. 
On sundown of the third day the criminal was hanged in the 
presence of the whole camp. This was not done until ample pro- 
vision had been made to insure the safety of the family by pro- 
viding a driver to finish the journey. I came so near to seefig 
the hanging that I did see the ends of the wagon tongues in the 
air and the rope dangling therefrom. 


produced in this contribution are from this book which is copyrighted. They 
are used by special permission of the publisher. A brief review of the 
book appears on page 
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From necessity, murder was punishable with death. The 
penalty for stealing was whipping, which, when inflicted by one 
of those long ox lashes in the hands of an expert, would bring 
the blood from the victim’s back at every stroke. Minor offenses, 
or differences generally, were arbitrated. Each party would abide 
by the decision as if it had come from a court of law. Lawless- 
ness was not common on the Plains. It was less common, indeed, 
than in the communities from which the great body of the emi- 
grants had been drawn, for punishent was swift and certain,” 


On the seventeenth and eighteenth of May Ezra 
Meeker and his little party crossed the Missouri River. 
From their camp on the day following the shrill whistle 
of a river steamboat could be distinctly heard. And 
during the days that immediately followed almost a 
thousand wagons accompanied by several thousand emi- 
grants passed them on the Plains. All were making a 
mad rush for the West—all except Meeker and his 
party who realized the futility of hurry on such a jour- 
ney. Soon his party was passing broken down wagons 
and piles of abandoned supplies and property. “Hun- 
dreds of wagons were left and hundreds of tons of 
goods. In some places signs were posted, ‘Help yourself’, 
as people seemed to vie with each other in giving away 
property which they could no longer carry and which 
they did not wish to destroy. Flour and bacon were 
the most abundant among these piles of discarded ton- 
nage.” 

All went well until the cholera epidemic struck the 
moving column along the north side of the Platte River. 
Scenes of death and excitement were common among 
the panic stricken emigrants; but Ezra Meeker and his 
little party escaped harm, except for the illness of his 
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brother, Oliver, who was able, after four days of care- 
ful nursing, to proceed with the pilgrims. The follow- 
ing is found in a diary of one of these pioneers: 


Found a family consisting of husband, wife and four small 
children, whose cattle we supposed had given out and died. They 
were here all alone, and no wagon or cattle in sight. They had 
been thrown out by the owner of a wagon and left on the road 
to die. 


And from another page of the same diary: 


Here we met Mr. Lot Whitcom, direct from Oregon. Told 
me a great deal about Oregon. Had provisions, but none to sell; 
but gives to all he finds in want, and who are unable to buy. 

History has no other record of so large a number of emi- 
grants ever making so long a journey as did these peioneers. 

There must have been three hundred and fifty thousand in 
the years of the great rush overland, from 1843 to 1857. Careful 
estimates of the total migration westward from 1843 to 1869, 
when the first railroad across the continent was completed, make 
the number nearly half a million. 

The animals driven over the plains during these years were 
legion. Besides those that labored under the yoke, in harness, and 
under saddle, there was a vast herd of loose stock. * * * 
With these teams must have been nearly ten thousand beasts of 
burden and thirty thousand head of loose stock. 

Is it any wonder that the Old Trail was worn so deep that 
even now in places it looks like a great canal? At one point near 
Split Rock, Wyoming, I found the road cut so deep in the solid 
sandstone that the kingbolt of my wagon dragged on the high 
center. 

‘oe 6 @ 

The dust was intolerable. In calm weather it would rise so 
thick at times that the lead team of oxen could not be seen from 
the wagon. Like a London fog, it seemed thick enough to cut. 
Then again the steady flow of wind throlgh the South Pass 
would hurl the dust and sand like fine hail, sometimes with force 
enough to sting the hand and face.’ 


The casualties of the Plains were legion—a heavy 
toll for the building of the West: 
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The number of casualties in that army of emigrants I hesi- 
tate to guess. Shall we say that ten per cent fell on the way? 
Many old plainsmen would think that estimate too low; yet ten 
per cent would give us five thousand lives as one year’s toll paid 
for the peopling of the Oregon Country. Mrs. Cecelia McMillen 
Adams, late of Hillsboro, Oregon, kept a painstaking diary when 
she crossed the plains in 1852. She counted the graves passed 
and noted down the number. In this diary, published in full by 
the Oregon Pioneer Association, I find the following entries: 


“June 14, Passed seven new made graves. 

June 16, Passed eleven new graves. 

June 17, Passed six new graves. 

June 18, We have passed twenty-one new graves today. 

June 19, Passed thirteen graves today. 

June 20, Passed ten graves. 

June 21, No report. 

June 22, Passed seven graves. If we should go by the camp- 
ing grounds, we should see five times as many 
graves as we do.” 

This report of Mrs. Adams’s, coupled with the fact that a 
parallel column from which we have no report was traveling up 
the south side of the river, and that the outbreak of cholera had 
taken place originally in this column coming from the southeast, 
fully confirms the estimate of five thousand deaths on the Plains 
in 1852. It is probably under rather than over the actual num- 
ber. * * * * * 


One of the incidents that made a profound impression upon 
the minds of all was the meeting of eleven wagons returning and 
not a man left in the entire train. All the men had died and been 
buried on the way, and the women and children were returning 
to their homes alone from a point well up on the Platte, below 
Fort Laramie. The difficulties of the return trip were multiplied 
on account of the throng moving westward. How those women 
succeeded in their attempt, or what became of them we never 
knew.* 


Some trouble with the Indians was experienced after 
crossing the Missouri River, but at no time was blood 
shed by any member of the Meeker party. Usually the 
show of arms was enough to frighten away and deter 
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the Indians in their purpose to rob and pillage the emi- 
grant travelers. More terrible than the Indian raiders 
were the buffalo herds that roamed the Plains. It was 
Ezra Meeker’s habit at night to snuggle up close to the 
back of his good ox, Dandy, to sleep. One night a buf- 
falo stampede occurred which is vividly described by 
Mr. Meeker himself: 


Suddenly there was a sound like an approaching storm. Al- 
most instantly every animal in the corral was on its feet. 
The alarm was given and all hands turned out, not yet knowing 
what caused the general commotion. The roar we heard was 
like that of a heavy railroad train passing at no great distance on 
a still night. As by instinct all seemed to know suddenly that it 
was a buffalo stampede. The tents were emptied of their in- 
mates, the weak parts of the corral guarded, frightened cattle 
looked after, and every one in the camp was on the alert to watch 
what was coming. 

In the darkness of the night we could see first the forms 
of the leaders, and then such dense masses that we could not dis- 
tinguish one buffalo from another. How long they were in pass- 
ing we forgot to note; it seemed like an age. When daylight 
came the few stragglers yet to be seen fell under the unerring aim 
of the frontiersman’s rifle. 

We were lucky, but out neighbors in camp did not escape 
loss. Some were detained for days, gathering up their scattered 
stock, while others were unable to find their teams. Some of 
the animals never were recovered. 

When not on the road, the buffalo were shy, difficult to ap- 
proach, and hard to bag, even with the long range rifles of the 
pioneers. But for over six hundred miles along the Trail, a 
goodly supply of fresh meat was obtainable.* 


Trailing through the mountains and highlands of 
Wyoming travel became more pleasant. Nights were 
cool and clear; pure water was abundant. Through the 
South Pass at the summit of the Rockies—the Gateway 
to the West—the party made its way. 


* Meeker, Ezra, Oxr-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. Copyrighted 
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Just after passing Soda Springs, Idaho, the little 
party of emigrant friends separated. The McAuleys 
and William Buck, who had accompanied them this far, 
took the trail to California, while the Meekers and Da- 
venports went northwest to Oregon. A few years after 
this separation Ezra Meeker heard from William Buck 
in a very characteristic way: 


He (William Buck) had been back to “the States” as we 
then called the eastern part of the country, and returning to Cali- 
fornia by way of the Isthmus of Panama, he had brought fifty 
swarms of bees. Three of these swarms he sent up to me in 
Washington. As far as I know these were the first honey bees 
in that state.® 


When the Snake River was reached it was necessary 
for the party to calk their wagon beds to make a craft 
on which to cross the river. This was successfully done 
and of the episode Mr. Meeker writes later: 


My boyhood experience at playing with logs and leaky old 
skiffs in the waters of White River now served me well; I could 
row a boat. My first venture across the Snake River was with 
the wagon gear run over the wagon box, the whole being grad- 
ually worked out into deep water. The load was so heavy that 
a very small margin was left to prevent the water from breaking 
over the sides, and some water did enter as light ripples on the 
surface struck the Mary Jane—for we had duly named our craft. 
I got over safely, but after that I took lighter loads, and I really 
enjoyed the work, with the change from the intolerable dust to 
the clear atmosphere of the river. 

e$*#e2¢6s 


We had no trouble to get the cattle across, although the river 
was wide. Dandy would do almost anything I asked of him; so, 
leading him to the water’s edge, with a little coaxing I got him 
into swimming water and guided him across with the wagon bed. 
The others all followed, having been driven into deep water after 
the leader. It seems almost incredible how passively obedient 
cattle will become after long training on such a journey. Indeed 
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the ox is always patient, and usually quite obedient; but when 
oxen get heated and thirsty they become headstrong and reckless, 
and won’t obey.® 


The party realized that about one hundred and fifty 
miles distant it would again be necessary to cross the 
river. Mr. Meeker walked to this point of crossing, 
procured a wagon box, started a ferry of his own and, 
by the time the teams of his party came up and rested a 
few days, he left the river with one hundred and ten 
dollars in his pocket. The wife and baby showed signs 
of waning strength and the party moved on. The so- 
licitude for them is told as follows: 

All along the way the baby and the little mother had been 
tenderly cared for. We used to clear away a space in the wagon 
bed for them to take a nap together. The slow swaying of the 
wagon over smooth sandy stretches made a rock-a-by movement 


that would lull them off to dreamland and make them forget the 
weary way. * * * 


What became of that baby? He thrived and grew to man- 
hood and is now living * * * in California. Some of his 
grandchildren are almost grown to manhood and womanhood.’ 


To reach the end of the Trail it was still necessary 
to travel over three hundred and fifty miles of mountain 
and desert. The sands of the desert were deep and fine 
—surely a trackless waste. After months of this soul- 
trying travel, on a clear day in September, The Dalles 
on the Columbia River—the end of the Overland Trail 
—was reached. The condition of the emigrants is thus 
described by Mr. Meeker: 


The appearance of this crowd of emigrants beggars descrip- 
tion. Their dress was as varied as pieces of a crazy quilt. Here 
was a matronly dame in clean apparel, but without shoes; her 
husband perhaps lacked both shoes and hat. Youngsters of all 
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sizes were running about with scarcely enough clothing to cover 
their nakedness. Some suits and dresses were so patched that it 
was impossible to tell what was the original cloth. The color of 
practically everybody’s clothing was that of desert dust. 
* * * * x 

We camped but two days on the bank of the Columbia 
River. When | say “we” let it be understood that I mean myself, 
my young wife and the baby boy who was but seven weeks old 
when the start was made from Eddyville.® 


A great scow, or lighter, carried a company of about 
sixty emigrants, together with their few remaining be- 
longings, down the Columbia River to the Cascades. 
The great journey was ended; the last campfire had died 
out. This pioneer party were about to begin making 
new history; they were facing new experiences, with 
unknown possibilities and expectancies before them. 
Of the feelings of responsibility, depression and lonell- 
ness of these last days Mr. Meeker writes: 

As we went floating down that wonderful old river, the deep 
depression of spirits that, for lack of a better name, we call “the 
blues” seized upon us. Do you wonder why? We were like an 
army that had burned the bridges behind it. We had scant 
knowledge of what lay in the track before us. Here we were, 
more than two thousand miles from home,—separated from it 
by a trackless, uninhabited waste of country. It was impossible 


for us to retrace our steps. Go ahead we must no matter what 
we were to encounter.’ 





The following incident is feelingly described: 


In our party a company of three, a young married couple 
and an unmarried sister, lounged on their belongings, listlessly 
watching the ripples on the waters, as did also others of the 
party. But little conversation was passing. Each seemed to 
be communing with himself or herself, but it was easy.to see 
what were the thoughts occupying the minds of all. The young 
husband, it was plain to be seen, would soon complete that greater 
journey to the unknown beyond, a condition that weighed so 
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heavily upon the ladies of the party that they could ill conceal 
their solicitude and sorrow. Finally, to cheer up the sick hus- 
band and brother, the ladies began in sweet subdued voices to 
sing the old familiar song of “Home, Sweet Home”, whereupon 
others of the party joined in the chorus with increased volume 
of sound. As the echo died away, at the moment of gliding under 
the shadow of the high mountain, the second verse was begun, 
but was never finished. If an electric shock had startled every 
individual of the party, there could have been no more simul- 
taneous effect than when the second line of the second verse was 
reached, when instead of song, sobs and outcries of grief poured 
forth from all lips. It seemed as if there were a tumult of de- 
spair mingled with prayer. The rugged boatmen rested upon 
their oars in awe, and gave way in sympathy to the scene before 
them, until it could be truly said no dry eyes were left nor aching 
heart but was relieved. Like the downpour of a summer shower 
that clears the atmosphere to welcome the bright shining of the 
sun that follows, so this sudden outburst of grief cleared away 
the despondency, to be replaced by an exalted exhilirating feeling 
of buoyancy and hopefulness.’° 


As they approached Portland they were relieved at 
the thought that the long and wearisome journey had 
been completed. But before them “lay another task— 
the conquest of the new land—to find * * * a 
home or make one in the wilderness.” 

On October 1, 1852, Ezra Meeker, his wife and 
child, arrived at Portland, Oregon, and met his brother 
Oliver, who had preceded them to find a lodging place. 
Such a place had been found—a boarding house kept by 
a colored man. Mrs. Meeker was ill and worn out by 
the long journey. He carried her in his arms and soon 
had the satisfaction of placing her “on the ‘clean bed 
a cozy little room.” ‘This was the first house,” writes 
Mr. Meeker, ‘we had been in for five months. From 
April until October we had been on the move. Never 
a roof had been over our heads other than the wagon 
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cover or tent, and no softer bed had we known than the 
ground or the bottom of the wagon.” 

In the Oregon country at last, with food at hand and 
under a sheltering roof, the question of first concern 
was what can I find to do? The joint capital of the 
Meeker brothers had been reduced to three dollars in 
cash. Learning that a ship at the wharf near the saw- 
mill was about to take on a cargo of lumber, Ezra ap- 
plied for work. He asked if any men were wanted to 
help load the vessel. What followed has in it a touch 


of human interest: 

A gruff-looking fellow eyed me all over as much as to say, 
“Not you anyhow.’ But he stammered, ‘Yes, go below and get 
your breakfast.” 

I fairly stammered out, “I must go and see my wife first and 
let her know where I am.” 

Thereupon came back a growl, “Of course that will be the 
last of you. That’s the way with these newcomers, always hunt- 
ing for work and never wanting it.” This last aside to a com- 
panion in my hearing." 


This remark stirred Meeker to anger, but this eager- 
ness to earn some money to meet a pressing necessity 
caused him to swallow his wrath in silence. “As the 
day went on,” he tells us, “I realized that the man was 
not angry; he had merely fallen into that way of talk- 
ing. The sailors paid slight heed to what he said. Be- 
fore night the fellow seemed to let up on me while in- 
creasing his tirades at the regular men.” 

Before the end of the week the colored landlord 
apologetically asked for pay and suggested that the cap- 
tain of the vessel might advance some money. Meeker 
was afraid to ask for this lest he should displease the 
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gruff boss of the vessel and lose his job. His wife was 
frail and almost exhausted. She must have continued 
comfort and shelter ; so he summoned up courage to ap- 
proach the captain as he tells us in his narrative: 


When I told him what I wauted the money for, the old man’s 
eyes moistened. Without a word he gave me more money than 
I had asked for, and that night the steward handed me a bottle 
of wine for the “missus”. I knew that it come from the old 
captain. The baby’s Sunday visit to the ship, the Sunday dinner 
in the cabin, the presents of delicacies that followed, even from 
the gruff mate, made me feel that under all this roughness lay 
a tender humanity. Away out here, three thousand miles from 
home, the same sort of people lived as those I had left behind 
me.’? 


Then following efforts to establish himself and fam- 
ily in the new country; first with his brother Oliver at 
St. Helens, where a boom suddenly started and as sud- 
denly collapsed; the location of his first claim which in- 
cluded the site of the present city of Kalama on the 
Columbia River. This claim with the cabin erected 
thereon was afterward abandoned for one on Pudget 
Sound on an island near Steilacoom. Thither he 
brought all his earthly possessions, his wife and baby, 
the ox team, an ox yoke and chain, enough clothing and 
bedding to keep the family comfortable, a little food and 
no money. The last cent had been expended for canoe 
passage. The journey by land was made in a wagon 
loaned by “that great-hearted pioneer, John R. Jack- 
son.” 

Scarcely had work on the cabin on the new claim 
been completed when a letter was received from the 
father of the Meeker brothers, with the message, “‘Boys, 
if Oliver will come back to cross with us, we will go to 
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Oregon next spring.” Then followed the journey of 
Oliver back “‘to the states’, the crossing of the plains 
and the mountains, the death of the mother and a 
younger brother on the way, and the final arrival of the 
party at the island claim on Puget Sound. The father 
expressed a strong desire for a claim on the mainland. 
The island home with no neighbors was not a pleasing 
prospect for him, so in the beautiful and fertile Puyallup 
valley, Ezra Meeker located his claim, in close prox- 
imity to those chosen by his father and brother. 

“One of the saddest chapters in the early history of 
Washington,” writes Mr. Meeker, “‘was the trouble with 
the Indians, which led finally to open war. On October 
28, 1855, word came that all the settlers living on White 
River had been killed by the Indians and that the next 
day those in the Puyallup valley would be massacred. 
At the risk of his life a friendly Indian brought this 
news to us in the dead of the night.” 

Then followed the spreading of the alarm, the har- 
nessing of teams, the turning loose of live stock, the 
abandonment of the valley and the wild race for life 
through the darkness, the women and the babies lying 
close to the bottom of the wagon. On the day follow- 
ing they reached Fort Steilacoom in safety. In crossing 
the plains and moutains, Mr. Meeker and his party 
had experienced little trouble with the Indians, and his 
testimony as a result of many years of close association 
was generally favorable to them. Of this particular 
outbreak he writes: 


The war was brought on by the fact that the Indians had 
been wronged. This seems certain. They had been robbed 
of their lands by the treaties mad in 1854, and there had been 
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atrocious murders of Indians by unresponsible white men. The 
result was trouble and suffering for all of us. 

The war brought troops, many of whom were reckless men ; 
the army then was not up to the standard of today. Besides, 
there came in the wake of the soldiers a trail of gamblers and 
other disreputable persons to vex and perplex us. In the block- 
houses could be seen bullet marks which we knew did not come 
from the Indians.** 


The troops scon brought this war to a conclusion. 
Peace reigned again in the Puyallup valley and the en- 
tire territory. 

In 1858 came the gold rush to Fraser River in the 
British possessions. When the “rush” was well under 
way the British authorities forbade the indiscriminate 
invasion of gold seekers, and soon thousands began the 
return journey. Ezra Meeker was involved in this ad- 
venture, but returned without serious loss. In 1861, the 
steamer Northern was wrecked and his brother Oliver 
was among those who lost their lives. 

The restless spirit of the pioneer for a time was still 
active, but after a few more temporary habitations on 
new claims, he finally found a permanent home in the 
Puyallup valley where the city of Puyallup now stands 
and where he lived and farmed for forty-one years. 

The forests were gradually cleared away and Ezra 
Meeker became a prosperous farmer. An experiment 
in hop raising made him a wealthy man. Hop culture 
introduced by him and his father became an important 
industry. And at its height he became known as “the 
hop king of the Puyallup valley.” Trips were made 
to London, England, and a branch office was estab- 
lished there. The business was fully under way when 
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his father died in 1869. In 1882 his crop amounted 
to one hundred thousand pounds, which he sold at an 
average of seventy cents a pound, an aggregate of 
about $70,000. During the hop harvest he frequently 
employed more than a thousand people, many of them 
Indians. 

In 1870, he made a return journey to “the states”, 
traveling from San Francisco by rail across the con- 
tinent. It was on this trip when he was in New York 
that he decided on Sunday that he would attend Beech- 
er’s church and hear the now famous preacher to 
whom he had sold papers when a newsboy in Indianap- 
olis twenty-six years before. Observing the directions 
of the hotel clerk to “follow the crowd’, he in due time 
found himself comfortably seated and listening with 
keen satisfaction to a sermon from the eloquent divine 
whom he had so often met in his boyhood days. 

Mr. Meeker continued to prosper until the year 
1892. In that year appeared a pest—the hope louse— 
which destroyed the hop crop in the Oregon country and 
British Columbia. ‘At that time,” says he, “I had ad- 
vanced to my neighbors and others upon their hop crops 
more than a hundred thousand dollars, which was lost. 
These people simply could not pay and I forgave the 
debt, taking no judgments against them, and I never 
have regretted the action. All my accumulations were 
swept away, and I quit the business—or, rather, the 
pusiness quit me.” | 

After the failure of the hop business he tried other 
ventures, the raising of sugar beets and banking, both 
with indifferent success. Finally in the spring of 1898 
he decided “to try for a fortune in Alaska.” After a 
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thrilling and boisterous experience he reached Dawson, 
where he “sold fresh potatoes at thirty-six dollars a 
bushel and other things at proportionate prices’ and 
started home with two hundred ounces of Klondike gold 
in his belt. But four round trips in two years swept 
away all his gains, and in 1901 he “returned home to 
stay.’ His resolve, however, was not to keep him there 
long. His state of mind is well described in his own 
language: 

Since I was then past my allotted three score years and ten, 
it naturally seemed that my ventures were at an end. But for 
many of these years | had been cherishing a dream that I felt 
must come true to round out my days most satisfactorily. I 
longed to go back over the old Oregon Trail to mark it for all 
time for the children of the poineers who blazed it, and for the 
world.** 

On January 29, 1906, in his seventy-sixth year Ezra 
Meeker set out from his home in Puyallup in a prairie 
schooner of the type of those used in crossing the plains 
in 1852, drawn by an ox team, on a journey over the 
entire extent of the old Oregon Trail and other historic 
highways to the city of New York. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Washington, the final object of his iong “trek,” 
November 29, 1907, “twenty-two months to a day” from 
the time he started. 

There were many misgivings when he started on the 
long journey. Neighbors thought he could not accom- 
plish his object, which was regarded as sentimental and 
visionary. The local minister devoted a paragraph in 
his sermon to the “impracticable project”, with the opin- 
ion that it was cruel to “let this aged man start on this 
journey, only to perish by exposure in the mountains.” 
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Mr. Meeker started with two very definite purposes 
in view: First, to mark the old Oregon Trail; second, to 
arouse interest in a transcontinental highway, as nearly 
as practicable along the line of that trail. He decided to 
make the journey by easy stages with an ox team to ad- 
vertise his purposes and turn the thoughts of the people 
back to the olden time, the “winning of the farther 
west’, and the progress that has followed in the wake 
of the pioneer. 

“The ox team”, says Mr. Meeker, “was chosen as a 
typical reminder of pioneer days. The Oregon Trail, it 
must be remembered, is essentially an ox-team trail. No 
more effective instrument, therefore, could have been 
chosen to attract attention, arouse enthusiasm and se- 
cure aid in forwarding the work, than this symbol of 
the old days.’”’ He took with him a goodly supply of 
literature, including his book detailing, in interesting 
narrative, the overland migration to the Oregon country 
in 1852, which he sold to make expenses of the trip. 


At Tenino, Washington, February 21, 1906, the first 
marker was placed with appropriate ceremonies, in 
which the school children participated. The marker was 
a modest but substantial affair—a granite block in- 
scribed “Old Oregon Trail, 1843-57.” Monuments were 
also erected at Toledo, The Dalles, Pendleton, Baker 
City, Old Mount Pleasant, Durkee, Huntington, and 
Vale, in Oregon; at Boise, Twin Falls, American Falls, 
Pocatello, Soda Springs in Idaho; at Pacific Springs in 
Wyoming; and some other points along the old trail. 
As he proceeded eastward he found the people less sym- 
thetic with his project. At Kearney, Nebraska, how- 
ever, his camp was visited by large numbers of people 
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who heard him attentively and bought his book and 
postal cards. A similar reception was accorded him at 
Grand Island. 

The interest aroused in marking the Trail has borne 
abundant fruit since this return expedition in the years 
1906-7. Shortly after he passed substantial markers 
were erected at Cokeville and Casper, Wyoming,—the 
latter at a cost of $1500. Kearney and Grand Island 
also manifested their sincere interest in the enterprise 
by the erection of monuments. Up to the present time 
approximately two hundred markers have been erected 
on the line of the Old Oregon Trail. 

At Brady, Nebraska, Mr. Meeker sustained a se- 
rious loss on the death of one of his oxen, a faithful 
and intelligent animal that all along had seemed to en- 
joy the journey and gained in weight and strength until 
his last day. He bought a cow to take the place of the 
ox, but she was not a success as a beast of burden. 


At Fremont, Nebraska, with his team of an ox and 
a cow he led the procession in a semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of the town. He proceeded in a 
crippled sort of way to Lincoln, and thence to Omaha, 
where he sold the cow and purchased an ox in the stock 
yards of that city. Here the retracing of the Trail vir- 
tually ended. 

The journey across Iowa and Illinois was performed 
without special incident. At towns and villages where 
stops were made much interest was manifest in the ox 
team, outfit and the literature offered. 

As he proceeded eastward he felt that it was increas- 
ingly necessary to make clear what he was seeking to 
accomplish. From his book we quote again: 
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My hair had grown long on the trip across; my boots were 
somewhat the worse for wear, and my old-fashioned clothes (un- 
derstood well enough by pioneers along the trail) were dilapi- 
dated. I was not the most presentable specimen for every sort of 
company. Already I had been compelled to say that I was not a 
“corn doctor” or any kind of doctor; that I did not have patent 
medicine to sell; and that I was not soliciting contributions to sup- 
port the expedition.’® 

He arrived in Indianapolis on January, 5, 1907, 
eleven months and seven days after leaving his home 
at Puyallup, now twenty-six hundred miles away. He 
remained in Indianapolis until March 1. In the mean- 
time he had concluded to go to Washington by way of 
New York City. 

His progress through Ohio, his native state, was 
marked by no unpleasant incident. Everywhere he met 
kindly manifestations. At Dayton he was generously 
treated. The mayor of Columbus handed him a letter 
giving him “the freedom of the city.”” Big hearted Tom 
Johnson, then mayor of Cleveland, directed his chief of 
police to “treat Mr. Meeker as the guest of the city.” 
This was done in a manner to cheer the heart of the 
veteran pioneer. 

His sojourn of two weeks in Columbus was not with- 
out incidents that are pleasantly remembered. Soon 
after his arrival in the city he went to the State House 
and called on the State Librarian. 

“Is this Mr. G ,’ said he, 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“You are the only person in the city,” said he, “with whom 
I ever had contact by correspondence or otherwise. You bought 
for this library a copy of my ‘Tragedy of the Leschi.’ My name 
is Ezra. Meeker and I have just arrived in Columbus with my 
ox team and wagon and am planning to make a brief stay in the 





* Meeker, Ezra, Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. Copyrighted 
1922 by World Book Company, Publishers, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 











GovERNOR DoNAHEY GREETS EzRA MEEKER, 
(See page 43.) 
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city. Of course I shall wish to see the mayor and get his per- 
mission.” 


In answer to questions Mr. Meeker gave some state- 
ments in regard to his trip eastward across the conti- 
nent. The writer had noticed accounts of his coming 
in the papers but had not associated his name with “The 
Tragedy of the Leschi’’. 

Many citizens of Columbus will recall the visit of 
the pioneer with his ox team, covered wagon, driver and 
faithful collie dog “Jim”. The driver and the dog had 
been with Mr. Meeker continuously throughout the 
journey and remained with him to its end. While in 
Columbus Mr. Meeker made explanations of the pur- 
pose of his trip and answered many questions in regard 
to the overland journey to Oregon in 1852. His book 
he was offering for sale but he did not urge anyone to 
purchase. He merely stated that it was his account of 
the Oregon Trail as he saw it in his youth and that he 
was paying the expenses of his journey by the sale of 
the book, which was well worth the price charged for it, 
$1.00 bound in cloth, and 50c bound in paper. 

In an address in the Chamber of Commerce he de- 
scribed briefly the erection of monuments along the old 
Oregon Trail and advocated the building of a trans- 
continental highway to facilitate automobile transporta- 
tion from ocean to ocean. At this time his views on the 
practicability of such a road were regarded as rather 
visionary. The audience that heard him was not large 
but was attentive. An address delivered by him on the 
street was published in the Ohio State Journal.” The 


* Ohio State Journal, April 23, 1907. 
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Columbus papers gave considerable space to Mr. Mee- 
ker and their comment was appreciative and kindly. 

From Columbus he proceeded by way of Buffalo and 
Albany to New York City. At Buffalo he found a bene- 
fit performance in progress for a hospital in that city. 
A part of the program represented an attack by Indians 
on an emigrant train. He was urged to represent the 
“train” and was offered pay for doing so. “Yes, I shall 
be glad to do so,” said he, ‘‘but not for pay”. The show 
was a great success and netted over one thousand dol- 
lars for the hospital. 

He proceeded without special incident along the tow- 
path of the Erie Canal. He was told that such use of 
the towpath was not legal but that everybody drove over 
it. All went well until he met a boat “with three men, 
two women, and three long-eared mules.” The mules 
took fright, broke their harness and ran away. This led 
to a fierce controversy. The two men started toward 
the covered wagon, but Mr. Meeker’s driver took an old 
muzzle-loading gun that was carried along but had not 
been loaded for twenty-five years and raised it as a club 
to defend the wagon. This frightened the men who 
threw up their hands and shouted ‘Don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot.’”’ The mule team was soon recovered, however, 
everything was set to rights and the ox team continued 
along the tow-path without further molestation. 

In New York City Mr. Meeker had some of the most 
remarkable experiences of the entire journey. The 
people crowded out to see him and his outfit in such 
numbers that progress was impeded and frequently 
halted. As was his custom he went to the City Hall to 
get permission to remain here for a time and travel 
Vol. XXXVI—3. 
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through the streets. Mayor George B. McClellan, the 
son and namesake of the Civil War general, was then 
absent, but the next in authority stated that while he 
could not take the responsibility of granting the re- 
quested permission he would instruct the police not to 
interfere with the movements of theh ox team. Mr. 
Meker then entered the city but found that a portion 
at least of the police force had not been notified of the 
assurance given him. His driver was arrested, and an 
effort made to take the ox team to the city prison. This 
failed, however, as no one on the police force knew how 
to drive an ox team and their efforts failed to move it, 
the oxen stolidly standing still. Mr. Meeker would not 
drive the team. Finally the driver was released from 
prison and the team was driven to the stable of the hotel 
at which Mr. Meeker and his driver stopped. He sup- 
posed that this ended the trouble, but soon found that 
it was only the beginning. 

Many years before there had been passed an ordi- 
nance against allowing cattle to be driven on the streets 
of New York City. “This was intended to apply to 
loose cattle, but the policemen interpreted it to mean 
any cattle’, and as Mr. Meeker states, “they had the 
clubs to enforce their interpretation.”’ He thus found 
himself in this delimma: he had succeeded in getting 
into the city but now he could not get out. He applied 
for relief to the aldermen and learned that before he 
could drive the ox team through the streets an ordinance 
would have to be passed permitting it. While he was 
struggling to get favorable action on such an ordinance 
the representatives of the New York Tribune and the 
New York Herald interceeded in his behalf and an or- 
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dinance was passed. Then the city attorney appeared 
with the information that the aldermen had exceeded 
their authority, “as they could not legally grant a special 
privilege.” The acting mayor would not sign the ordi- 
nance but promised if Mr. Meeker would wait until the 
next meeting of the alderman and if they did not rescind 
it he would not veto it, and Mr. Meeker might proceed 
along the streets of the city without further official in- 
terference. 

He spent thirty days in New York. The only other 
unpleasant incident was the stealing of his dog “Jim”. 
The payment of a reward of twenty dollars brought 
Jim back and Mr. Meeker, in a relieved and rather 
happy mood, shook the dust of the city from his feet. 


He finally attained the end of his journey, the capital 
of the United States, shortly before the assembling of 
Congress in regular session. Here he was the recipient 
of kindly greetings and interested attention. Senator 
Piles and Representative Cushman of the state of Wash- 
ington introduced him to the president in the cabinet 
room. He thus describes his meeting with President 
Roosevelt : 


Mr. Roosevelt manifested a lively interest in the work of 
marking the trail. He did not need to be told that the trail was 
a battlefield, or that the Oregon pioneers who moved out and oc- 
cupied the Oregon Country while it was yet in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States were heroes. When I sug- 
gested that they were “the winners of the Farther West”, he 
fairly snatched these words from my lips. He went even further 
than I had dreamed of or hoped for, in invoking Government aid 
to carry on the work. Addressing Senator Piles, the President 
said with emphasis: “I am in favor of this work to mark this 
trail. If you will bring before Congress a measure to accom- 
plish it, I am with you and will give my support to do it thor- 
oughly.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt thought the suggestion of a memorial high- 
way should first come from the states through which the trail 
runs. However, it would be possible to get Congressional aid to 
mark the trail. In any event, he felt it ought to be done speedily. 

Unexpectedly the President asked, “Where is your team? I 
want to see it.” 

Upon being told that it was nearby, without ceremony, and 
without his hat, he was soon alongside, asking questions faster 
than they could be answered, not idle questions, but such as 
showed his intense desire to get real information, bottom. facts.’ 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MEETS EzRA MEEKER. 


On the eighth of January, 1908, Mr. Meeker left 
Washington, shipping his outfit to McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. Thence he drove to Pittsburgh and went into 
“winter quarters’’ where he remained until the fifth of 
March. In Pittsburgh and adjacent cities he received 
much encouragement for the establishment of a great 
national highway. 

After leaving the “Smoky City” he went by poat to 


™ Meeker, Ezra, Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. Copyrighted 
1922 by World Book Company, Publishers, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 
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Cincinnati, stopping there with his outfit for one day 
only and then proceeding by water to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. In this city his projects received little encourage- 
ment. The automobile club and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, however, endorsed them. Mr. 
Meker was somewhat surprised because, as he states: 


St. Louis had really been the head and center of the move- 
ment that finally established the original Oregon Trail. It was 
from here that Lewis and Clark started on the famous expedition 
of 1804-05 that opened up the Northwest.'® 


Mr. Meeker drove his ox tam from St. Louis to In- 
dependence, Missouri, which has been generally under- 
stood to be the eastern terminus of the Santa Fe Trail. 
This stage of his journey was without special incident. 
At Jefferson City the pioneer and his ox team were cor- 
dially received and Governor Folk signified his approval 
of the marking of the trail and the encouraging of the 
building of a transcontinental highway. 

Mr. Meeker tells us that the Santa Fe and Oregon 
Trails from Independence and Kansas City were iden- 
tical for about forty miles to the town of Gardner, Kan- 
sas. He was able to establish the identical spot where 
the trails separated “at the intersection of Washington 
Street and Central Street in the town of Gardner.” 
From this point the Santa Fe Trail proceeded westward 
and then southwest, while the Oregon trail bore steadily 
to the Northwest and reached “the Platte valley below 
Grand Isiand in what is now Nebraska.”’ After visiting 
Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph and Topeka in his 
investigation of “the remaining prongs of the trail’, on 
the twenty-fifth of May he shipped his outfit from St. 


* Meeker, Ezra, Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. Copyrighted 
1922 by World Book Company, Publishers, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 
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Joseph, Missouri, to Portland, Oregon, where he ar- 
rived on the sixth day of June, 1908. The fame of his 
‘ourney had continually driftfed backward to his home 
people and a splendid reception awaited him at Portland, 
Seattle and intermediate points. His appreciation 
is expressed in the clothing words of the volume, Ox- 
Teams on the Ocean Trail, as follows: 

Words can not express my deep feeling of gratitude for the 
royal welcome given me by the citizens of Portland. I was 


privileged to atend the reunion of the two thousand pioneers, who 
had just assembled for their annual meeting. 


The drive from Portland to Seattle is also one long to be 
remembered; my friends and neighbors met me with kindliest 
welcome. On the eighteenth day of July, 1908, I drove into the 
city of Seattle and the long journey was ended. My dream of 
retracing the way over the Old Trail had come true.’® 


Since 1908 Ezra Meeker has not been idle. The 
writer was pleasantly surprised in 1916 to have him 
again unannounced appear at his office in the State 
House in a rain coat, but full of vigor and activity. 

“I will not be in your city two weeks this time,” said 
he. ‘I hope to leave Columbus at the end of two hours.”’ 
He then explained that he was again on his way to 
Washington in the interest of his favorite projects. 
This time he was crossing the continent in a fine auto- 
mobile piloted by a typical American youth. He was 
demonstrating the practicability of ocean to ocean travel 
in the automobile, a thing that he had predicted and ad- 
vocated nine years before. 

Some years later circulars announced a new book by 
Ezra Meeker. The writer was in doubt as to whether 
the author was still alive but risked sending a letter of 


”® Meeker, Ezra, Ox-Tcam Days on the Oregon Trail. Copyrighted 
1922 by World Book Company, Publishers, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 
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inquiry. Promptly came the answer from the Pacific 
Coast, “Yes, I am very much alive; and I serve notice 
on you in this letter that I may surprise you again at 
any time by stepping into your office without announce- 
ment.”’ 

Early in October, 1924, occurred the great aviation 
meeting at Dayton, Ohio. It was on this occasion that 





Ezra MEEKER AND Hon. CLAUDE MEEKER. 
(The ancestral home of the Meekers was Elizabeth, N. J.) 


the whole continent was thrilled with the flight of this 
pioneer from Vancouver, Washington, to Dayton and 
thence to the city of Washington. The editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer with which this contribution 
opens is a fitting testimonial to that event and its signifi- 
cance. 

Shortly after the airplanne alighted in Dayton Mr. 
Meeker and the pilot were seated in an open car where 
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they could be seen by the thousands in attendance at the 
meeting. As they rode along and the cheering com- 
menced the pilot said to Mr. Meeker: “Why do you 
not bow to the people? They are cheer‘ng you.” “Oh”, 
said Mr. Meeker, “I thought they were cheering you. 
I did nothing but simply ride along with you.” How- 
ever, the veteran did bow right and left to the cheering 
crowd and later spoke briefly through the “loud 
speaker” to the vast assembly. The next day he rode 
to Washington. 

Following is a copy of a letter from Lt. Oakley G. 
Kelly of the United States Air Service to Ezra Meeker, 
detailing the flight by airplane from Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, to Dayton, Ohio, and thence to Washington, 
A f! 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 


October 7, 1924. 
Mr. Ezra Meeker, 
1520 16th Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Pursuant to instructions from the War Department dated 
September 20, 1924, I was directed to proceed by airplane from 
Seattle, Washington, to Dayton, Ohio, for the purpose of carry- 
ing you as a passenger to the International Air Races held at 
Dayton, October 2, 3, and 4, 1924. 

Due to the limited amount of time it was impossible for me 
to make necessary arrangements and reach Seattle prior to start- 
ing for Dayton, Ohio. For this reason I advised you to proceed 
by rail to Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver, Washington, Tues- 
day night, September 30, with a view of starting for Dayton, 
Wednesday, October 1, 1924. Upon reaching Dayton permission 
was secured from the Chief of Air Service for Mr. Meeker to 
continue the flight to Washington, D. C. 

Following is a list of stops made en route, flying time re- 
quired and distance travelled: 
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Wednesday, October 1— Distance Flying Time. 
Left Vancouver Barracks 9:55 A. M. 
Arrived Boise, Idaho 1:10 P. M..... 375 miles 3 hrs. 15 min. 


Left Boise, Idaho 3 P. M. Arrived 
Pocatello, Idaho, 4:40 P. M......... 200 miles 1 hr. 40 min, 


Thursday, October 2— 
Left Pocatello, Idaho, 8:10 A. M. 200 miles 1 hr. 50 min. 
Arrived Rock Springs, Wyoming 10 
Pa ree ee re 


Left Rock Springs 11:40 A. M. Ar- 
rived North Platte, Nebraska, 4 P. M. 480 miles 4 hrs. 20 min. 


Friday, October 3— 
Left North Platte, 7:55 A. M. Ar- 
rived Omaha, Nebraska, 10:15 A. M. 250 miles 2 hrs. 20 min. 


Left Omaha, 11:45 A. M. Arrived 
Rantoul, Illinois 4:05 P. M........- 415 miles 4 hrs. 20 min. 


Saturday, October 4— 
Left Rantoul, Ill, 8:15 A. M. Ar- 
rived Indianapolis, Indiana g:20 A. M. 120 miles 1 hr. 15 min. 


Left Indianapolis, Ind. 9:33 A. M. 
Arrived Dayton, Ohio, 10:30 A. M... 110 miles 55 min. 


Monday, October 6, 1924— 
Left Dayton, Ohio, 11:45 A. M. Ar- 
rived Washington, D. C., 3:30 P. M. 420 miles 3 hrs. 45 min. 








: jeeeraseeon venseen 2,560 miles. 23 hrs. 30 min. 


This flight from Vancouver to Washington, a distance of 
2560 air miles, was made in 23 hours and 30 minutes flying time. 
The trip over the Oregon Trail from Vancouver to Omaha re- 
quired 13% hours. This is a remarkable comparison of the im- 
provement in travel to the six months required by you to make 
the same journey seventy years ago by ox team. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) Oakey G. KELLy, 
1st Lieutenant, Air Service. 
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In Washington Mr. Meeker was instrumental in 
having passed a bill authorizing the issuance of six mil- 
lion fifty cent memorial coins to the Oregon Trail Me- 
morial Association to be sold at one dollar each. There 
was some opposition to this act because it was thought 
impractical, but Mr. Meeker and his friends pressed 
the measure until it passed both houses of Congress, 
was signed by the president and is now a law. Mr. 
Meeker in his ninety-seventh year, from the office of 
the Association in New York City, is industriously at 
work selling these coins with no thought of any reward 
to himself except the marking of the old Oregon Trail 
and the encouragement of trans-continental highway 
construction. 

On Tuesday, September 14, 1926, the people of the 
Pacific Northwest paid Mr. Meeker a signal honor. A 
bronze monument, life size, of this “beloved pioneer”’ 
was erected on the site of his cabin in Puyallup, Wash- 
ington. United States Senator Jones delivered the ad- 
dress on this occasion. Ezra Meeker was present and 
spoke briefly and in a clear voice that was distinctly 
heard in spite of his ninety-six years. 

In December, 1926, a few days before he had reached 
his ninety-sixth birthday, Ezra Meeker on his trip 
across the continent by rail stopped two days in Colum- 
bus. He was the guest of the Neil House where he was 
the recipient of many courtesies and a figure of interest 
to many who called to greet him. In the previous year 
he had passed through the city and had met Governor 
Donahey. This time he again called at the State House 
but the governor was not in his office. However, the 
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Pioneer Monument Dedicated. 
and 
The Ezra Meeker Statue Unveiled 


Pioneer Park, Puyallup, Washington 
September 14th -- 10 A. M. -- 1926. 


All pioneers of the northwest will be honored by this magnificent monument 


and statue of America’s greatest living pioneer, who will be present in person. 


PROGRAM in charge of W. P. Bonney, of Tacoma, Secretary of the Washing- 


ton State Historical Society. 


Band Concert by The Auburn Band from 9:30 a. m. to 10 o’clock. 
“America” led by Paul Wrigley of Puyallup, accompanied by the Auburn Band. 
Invocation by Rev. J. T. Eshelman, of Tacoma. 

Introduction of the sculptor, Alonzo Victor Lewis of Seattle. 

Address by Senator Wesley L. Jones. 


Presenting of the pioneer memorial to the Washington State Historical Society 
by Charles H. Ross of Puyallup. 


Acceptance for the pioneers and the Washington State Historical Society by 
Judge John Arthur, president of the organization. 


Presentation of the pioneer monument to the City of Puyallup for safe keep- 
ing by Frank Spinning of Sumner. 


Acceptance by Mayor S. R. Gray 
Introduction of Ezra Meeker. 


Unveiling, by Mrs. Helen P. Gibson, president of the Daughters of Pioneers 
of Washington. 


Auburn Band plays “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Reception for Mr. Meeker and fellow pioneers from 11:30 o’clock to 12 M. 
Pioneer Parade and band concert by Auburn Band at Fair Gréunds, at 1:15 


Oration in honor of Pioneers by Senator Wesley L. Jones at 1:45 P. M. at 
Fair Grounds. 


Many Indian Tribes in regalia, pioneers in costume, covered wagons, etc., 


will lend color and enchantment to Washington’s Greatest 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES AT THE UNVEILING OF EzRA MEEKER’S STATUE. 


The manument shown on the page opposite stands near the site of 


the log cabin of Ezra Meeker. The cabin disappeared years ago, but the ivy 
that clambered over its walls still flourishes on a trellis, seen back of the 


statue. 
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two met at the north entrance of the Capitol building 
where the greeting was very cordial. 

At the Union Station he met Mr. James W. Stuber, 
Secretary of The National Game Conference of The 
American Game Protective Association, who arranged 
to have Mr. Meeker attend a session of the conference 
in New York City the following week. 

“T am no sportsman,” said Mr. Meeker to Mr. Stru- 
ber, “but I should be pleased to attend your meeting.” 

“Well, you know something about game and wild 
animal life,’ it was suggested. 

“Oh yes, nn itv rally I do” was the reply. 

Mr. Stuber reports that he found Mr. Meeker in his 
place of business in New York City, took him to the 
meeting where he made a brief address and was given 
“a great ovation.” 

Of what value are the achievements of aged men like 
Chauncey M. Depew, Weston, and Ezra Meeker? 
Aside from the work accomplished by them, their ex- 
ample should be and is an inspiration to men who have 
passed middle age,—we usually say life’s meridian— 
but with Ezra Meeker Life’s highest point appears to 
be reached as he approches his century mile-stone. This 
thought is suggested by the following tribute in verse 
to the subject of this sketch:* 


EZRA MEEKER 


Over the hills and plans by oxen team, 

Across the states by the power of steam, 

Over mountain grades by election train. 

Exploring clouds in a soaring plane— 
That’s Ezra Meeker! 


* By an author whose name the writer of this contribution has not 
learned. 
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Sending news at first by coach alone, 

Then by telegraph and telephone, 

And talking now to the very air 

With people listening everywhere. 
That’s Ezra Meeker! 


Not tired of life, with a back that’s lame. 

But up and going to every game, 

Cheering and laughing, having a “time”, 

A youngish sport just in his prime— 
That’s Ezra Meeker! 


Scorning the three score years and ten 

Boasted by ordinary men, 

Tallying up to ninety and four, 

And reaching out for another sccre— 
That’s Ezra Meeker! 


Well! When I’m old I’d like to be 
Full of pep and energy, 

Out with the young to set the pace, 
A credit to the human race— 
Like Ezra Meeker, 














TRIAL OF WILLIAM BEBB 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


For many years an interesting bit of literature has 
been going the rounds that has in many instances gained 
currency as a chapter in the history of the governors of 
Ohio. Under the caption “A Story of William Bebb”, 
it has found its way into the schools and the public and 
private libraries of the state. Here it is without omis- 
sion or addition: 


If you should visit the State House in Columbus,and look 
among the pictures of the governors of the state, you would find 
among these, a portrait of William Bebb, who was governor of 
the state in 1846 and ’47. After he had finished his term of office, 
he decided to go west, and so, gathering together his effects, he 
went overland and settled near Rockford, Illinois. 

In the course of time there was a wedding in the family, 
his daughter becoming the wife of one of the young men of the 
neighborhood. As was customary at that time, the parents of 
the bride gave a great supper to the guests, who came from far 
and near to attend the wedding. The occasion was a very joyous 
one, as such occasions usually are, and the festivities were pro- 
longed until late in the evening. 

After the guests had finally departed, the ex-Governor of 
Ohio sat meditating. No doubt he thought of how soon the little 
girl had grown to womanhood, and perhaps his mind returned to 
Ohio, and it may be he lived over again many of the events con- 
nected with his political career. 

While thus meditating, he heard a great noise in front of the 
house, and knew at once it was a belling party come to do honor 
to the newly-married pair. But he was not in the mood for such 
revelry, and hurrying to the front door, he called out to the 
crowd: 

“Now, you fellows, get off my place.” They answered him 
by ringing their bells and blowing their horns and shouting lustily. 
He went back into the house, and from two pegs on the kitchen 
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wall, he took a double-barreled shotgun. Going to the door, he 
called out: “Now, I| will give you fellows just three minutes to 
get off my property.” Again they answered him with shouts, 
blowing of horns, and ringing of bells. Taking out his watch, he 
counted ‘““One — Two — Three!” At each count there was a re- 
newal of the noise. Puting his watch into his pocket, he leveled 
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his gun and fired, and there fell, out in the yard, two young men. 
He went back to the kitchen, hung up the gun on the pegs, went 
to the barn and saddled his horse, and rode to the town of Rock- 
ford. Rousing the sheriff of the county from sleep. he told him 
something of the circumstances, and asked to be locked up in jail. 
The sheriff complied with his request. 

The next day, there was great excitement throughout the 
county. People were indignant that this interloper from Ohio 
should come to their community, and, losing his temper on ac- 
count of an innocent belling party, should take the lives of two of 
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their fine young men. But the sheriff was wise and cool-headed, 
and so by dint of patience, he succeeded in calming the excite- 
ment and William Bebb was allowed to repose in the county jail 
in safety. 

Some days after this, a stranger, wearing a broad-brimmed 
hat, rode up to the tavern of the little town on a roan mare. 
Handing his bridle to the stable-boy he gave directions as to how 
the mare should be cared for. Going into the tavern he engaged 
a room and told the landlord that he might be with him for sev- 
eral weeks. The landlord assured him that he would be well 
taken care of. 


The next morning, quite early, having finished his breakfast, 
he had the mare brought out and started down the country road. 
At the first farm house, he stopped on some pretext or other, and 
soon entered into conversation with the people about the house. 
They were all very much pleased with the stranger, and after 
he had gone, wondered who he could possibly be. At the next 
farm he found the men in the field at work, and soon they and he 
were friends. He sat on the fence and told good stories, and soon 
convinced them that he was a jolly good fellow. This was re- 
peated at each farm house. At noon, a farmer invited him up to 
the house to dinner, and there again he proved a delight to all 
the members of the household. The ladies were charmed with 
his manner, and the children took kindly to his rollicking ways, 
as the men and boys did to his good stories and his great fund of 
knowledge. Thus he made a circuit of the county, and the eve- 
ning found him back at the tavern at Rockford. The next day 
he went out a different road, returning as usual in the evening, 
and so this continued for weeks, until everybody in the county 
was asking eagerly — “Who is the stranger that rides a roan 
mare and wears a broad-brimmed hat?” Nobody knew, but they 
all agreed that he was one of the most pleasant, fascinating men 
they had ever met. 

Finally the trial of William Bebb came on. The prisoner 
was brought from the jail into court, pale and haggard from his 
long confinement and anxiety. The judge said, “William Bebb, 
arise!” and the prisoner arose. Then the charge was read and 
the question was asked, “Are you guilty or not guilty?” and the 
prisoner replied, “Your Honor, not guilty.” Then the judge 
asked, “Who is your attorney ?” and the prisoner, raising his head 
and looking at the judge, said, “Your Honor, I have no attorney 
— I shall conduct my own case.” 


Just then, there was a commotion in the rear part of the 
courtroom, and all eyes were turned in that direction. There 
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they saw standing the man who wore the broad-brimmed hat, 
the rider of the roan mare. Said he, “Your Honor, just one 
word, if you please; the prisoner at the bar has an attorney.” 
The judge asked, “Who is his attorney?” Said the stranger — 
“T am.” Then the judge asked, “Who are you?” Whereupon 
the stranger replied, “Back in Ohio, where I live, they call me 
Tom Corwin, and Tom Corwin is my name. Many years ago, 
when I was a ragged, barefoot boy with no prospects and but 
little encouragement, the prisoner at the bar saw me one day, 
and laying his hand kindly upon my head, said, ‘Tom, my boy, 
I believe you have something in you, and if you will only help 
and let me, I'll see if we cannot bring it out;’ and if I am any- 
thing today in the councils of my own State or of the Nation, 
I owe it all to the prisoner at bar, William Bebb; and when I 
learned that my old friend was in trouble, I saddled my roan mare 
and came here poste haste, and here I propose to stay until your 
jail doors open and William Bebb goes forth a free man.” 

Then the court house rang with applause. When order was 
finally restored, the trial proceeded. A jury was impaneled, but 
there were not twelve men in that county who had not heard 
Corwin’s good stories, and been drawn to him by that strange 
spell which he always cast over men, whenever they came into 
his presence. Then they summoned their witnesses, but there 
was nobody in the county who cared to testify against the in- 
terests and feelings of the rider of the roan mare. 

So the trial went on, and when the time came for Tom Cor- 
win to speak, every available foot of space was occupied. We 
lack the record of that speech, but it is easy for us to imagine 
that it was one that thrilled his hearers, for the speaker was Tom 
Corwin and he was trying to save the life of a friend. Certain 
it is, that not ten minutes after the jury had retired, they returned 
with the verdict “Not guilty.” 

Then indeed, the jail doors swung wide open and William 
Bebb, at the behest of Tom Corwin, went forth a free man. 


Such is the story that links together the names of 
two of Ohio’s governors. It is not only interesting but 
decidedly Corwinesque. It is not difficult to imagine 
that many who have read the life of Tom Corwin and 
admired his eloquence, statesmanship, wit, humor, and 
greatness of heart, have stated on concluding this story, 
“That’s just like Tom Corwin’. 
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It is really too bad to spoil this choice bit of litera- 
ture, but historical accuracy is imperious and its de- 
mands may not be evaded. 

‘he tragic event with which the story opens actually 
occurred, but the details differ somewhat from the 
straightforward unvarnished statement published in the 
papers of Winnebago County, Illinois, and copied ex- 
tensively by the Ohio press. The Rockford Republican, 
published in Rockford, the county seat of Winnebago 
County, Illinois, on May 21, 1857, carried the following 
announcement: 


i*x-Governor Bebb, formerly of Ohio, but now a resident of 
Seward, Winnebago county, Illinois, had been molested, at his 
residence by a mob of men, and had fired upon and shot two of 
them, killing one man instantly. 

It appears that for some time past a good deal of coldness, 


and in many instances bad feeling, had been growing up among 
some of the Governor’s neighbors, as against himself and family, 
springing, it is said, more or less out of jealousy of his pecuniary 
circumstances, and a belief that he was somewhat aristocratic in 
his tastes and associations. 

The return of his son with his wife, on Thursday night, from 
the East, whither he had been to get married, was fixed upon by 
the rowdy portion of the young men of the neighborhood as a 
proper occasion to manifest their ill-feelings. They accordingly 
prepared themselves with cow bells, tin pans, guns and other 
articles ordinarily used upon such occasions, and repaired to the 
residence of the Governor at a late hour in the night, and com- 
menced making all manners of noises, clamors and outcries, as- 
sailing the house with stones, and firing towards it with their 
guns. 

After enduring this assault for some time in silence, Gov. 
Bebb made his appearance at the front of his house, and remon- 
strated with the mob, requesting them to desist. This request 
was received with hootings and howlings and an increase of 
clamor. After a little time he came forward and remarked that 
patience had ceased to be a virtue and that if they did not desist 
and leave the premises he would be compelled to use violence. 
This threat only seemed to exasperate the assailants, who replied 
that they had come there to fight, and were only waiting for him 
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to commence, or words to such import. He then went into the 
house and brought out a double barrelled shot gun, firing one 
barrel at the feet of the ring leaders of the mob, which took effect 
upon one of the party, crippling him in the leg. At this, some 
of them dispersed, while the others rallied and made a rush upon 
the Governor, who raised his gun and discharged the other barrel 
at the foremost man, hitting him in the head and killing him 
instantly, whereupon his assailants suddenly decamped. 


Here we have what appears to be a very frank and 
unbiased statement from a local paper. It is evidently 
worthy of all confidence. 

But how about Tom Corwin’s connection with the 
case? That feature of the story might still be essen- 
tially true. The news item just quoted gives no inti- 
mation of legal proceedings and the final trial of Gov- 
ernor Bebb. 

The Ohio Repository of June 10, 1857, carries an 
item widely published at the time which seems to wreck 
the story of Corwin’s connection with the case and 
shows that Governor Bebb was not even brought to 
trial. Here is the news item: 
Discharged. — Ex-Governor Bebb, of Ohio, who recently 
fired upon a party of serenaders, at his residence in Winnebago 
county, Illinois, and killed one of them and wounded others, has 
been honorably discharged after a full investigation of the matter. 
The serenaders, it appears, were a gang of insolent rowdies, who 
surrounded the house of the ex-Governor and insulted the family 


until he was compelled to fire upon them, after begging and coax- 
ing them to leave. 


The sequel proves that it is not always safe to ac- 
cept a newspaper report made in good faith, as final. 
After a careful examination of all essential records in 
this case, it is possible at this late date to give its true 
history. 
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The youth slain at this serenade, or “charivari” as it 
is more appropriately called, was Lemuel Slemens, a 
farm hand. With him were eleven associates, Daniel 
Hogan, William Hogan, Ephriam Dennis, David Cool- 
baugh, Joel Wood, Joshua Wood, Matthew Howell, 
Tryon Brackett, Elsy Chronister, Nelson Halleck, and a 
man who worked at Hogans but whose name does not 
appear in the report. His body was taken on the night of 
the tragedy to the home of Mortimer Brewster, in Ogle 
County, Illinois, for whom he had been working on a 
farm. No inquest was held in Winnebago County 
where the shooting occurred, but William Bebb on May 
21, addressed a letter to justices of the peace Isaiah 
Lyon and James G. Manlove, asking for a public exami- 
nation of the circumstances attending the death of 
Clemens. 

On May 25 an examination was held before these 
two justices in the county court house at Rockford, II- 
linois. “William H. Ogden and J. F. Warner con- 
ducted the examination for the people’, and Governor 
William Bebb and Anson S. Miller for the defense. 
After hearing the evidence, which is given in the local 
papers of the time, “the court discharged the defend- 
ant”. This preliminary action doubtless explains the 
item published in the Ohio papers to the effect that 
Governor Bebb had been discharged. The natural in- 
ference was that this ended the case. 


It appears, however, that there was on May 20, 
1857, before T. P. Parker, justice of the peace for the 
town of Byron, Ogle County, Illinois, an inquest over 
the body of Lemuel Clemens, resulting in a finding by 
the jury that deceased came to his death by a shot from 
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a gun in the hands of William Bebb. Just what subse- 
quent legal steps were taken does not appear from the 
sources of information at hand. There had evidently 
been an indictment by grand jury. Governor Bebb was 
tried for manslaughter by the circuit court of Winne- 
bago County, Illinois. The trial commenced February 
4, 1858, and lasted four days. Wide interest in the case 
and the eminence of the defendant and counsel brought 
forth a crowd that filled the court room to overflowing 
long before the trial opened. 

A jury was promptly empaneled. The court room 
was packed and a large crowd outside was unable to get 
within hearing distance. At the suggestion of counsel 
for the prosecution and approval by counsel for the de- 
fense, court adjourned to the auditorium of Metropoli- 
tan Hall. U. D. Meacham, state’s attorney, and T. J. 
Turner, conducted the prosecution; Hon. Thomas Cor- 
win, Judge William Johnson, Judge Anson S. Miller, 
and James L. Loop, represented the defense. Mr. Tur- 
ner opened the case for the prosecution and Judge Miller 
followed for the defense. Then followed the examina- 
tion of the witnesses, which occupied the remainder of 
the first and all of the second day. 

The testimony for the prosecution and the defense 
differed in some important particulars. The material 
witnesses for the former were participants in the 
charivari; for the latter, a member of the family of 
Governor Bebb and a man in his employ. 

According to the testimony for the prosecution, 
while the charivari was a noisy demonstration, nothing 
was done to indicate the purpose to destroy property or 
injure the person of Governor Bebb or any of his 
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family. The participants were twelve in number. They 
had three guns—two double barrelled shotguns and one 
rifle. With these they fired volleys variously estimated 
by different witnesses at from five to twenty in number. 
Members of the party who did not have guns rang bells 
and made noises on various other instruments used on 
such occasions. Shouts added to the din and occasional 
cheers were given for Michael Bebb, the bridegroom 
whose return to the parental home was the innocent 
occasion of all this uproar. At the first round fired, one 
of the double barreled guns was loaded with shot, the 
others with paper wads. In subsequent rounds paper 
wads only were fired and the guns were always pointed 
from the residence. While the charivari was at its 
height, a man stepped from the shadow of the house 
and, without saying a word, fired. Some of the scat- 
tered shot took effect but did not wound anyone se- 
riously. Almost immediately thereafter a second shot 
was fired at Lemuel Clemens, only a few feet distant. 
The charge entered his mouth and killed him instantly. 
The witnesses for the prosecution all swore that they 
did not hear a word of warning from Governor Bebb. 

On Friday afternoon, February 5, began the testi- 
mony for the defense. The principal witnesses were 
Edward Bebb, son of the Governor, Lawrence McDon- 
ald, a man living with Governor Bebb, and Alfred W. 
Copeland, a neighbor who was awakened by the noise. 
Edward Bebb’s testimony is fully given in the local 
newspaper accounts of the trial. He said that his father 
had been confined to his room by illness the day of the 
charivari; that he himself was awakened by the firing 
of the guns and shouting about half past ten o’clock on 
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the night of May 19, 1857. He at once got his double 
barreled shotgun and proceeded to load it, when he 
found he had no shot. Copeland, the hired man, got the 
shot and Edward Bebb loaded the gun. As he was 
passing from the room, his father took the gun, saying 
that he would handle it as he feared that his son under 
excitement might use it rashly. Edward Bebb swore 
that before firing the first shot his father had called 
aloud to the rioters, “Begone, you scoundrels, from 
molesting my family, or some of you will get hurt”. 
The Governor then fired. This shot was answered by 
derisive shouts and an on-rush toward his father, when 
the second barrel was fired, killing the young man near- 
est him. A candle was brought from the house to de- 
termine who had been slain. At this point the son tes- 
tified: “In the conversation over the dead body, father 
said he would rather his house had been laid in ashes, 
if his family had all been out, than to have had this 
happen.” He also stated that his father had given warn- 
ing before firing the second shot; that the charivari 
party when firing pointed their guns toward the house; 
that the wads fired were picked up near the walls of the 
house the next day. The body of Clemens was taken 
home in Governor Bebb’s wagon drawn by a neighbor’s 
team of horses. 

The testimony of the other witnesses for the defense 
substantiated that of Edward Bebb. An interesting fea- 
ture of the strategy of the defense was the introduction 
of testimony of a number of distinterested witnesses 
setting forth the character of the charivari as it had 
been conducted in this section of Illinois for a number 
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of years past. In most instances, witnesses declared, 
it had been little better than a riotous mob. 


On the morning of the third day of the trial Mr. 
Turner commenced the argument for the prosecution. 
On the afternoon of the same day Judge Johnston 
opened the argument for the defense in a plea for the 
defense. He spoke two and one-half hours. On the 
fourth day Hon. Thomas Corwin spoke for Governor 
Bebb. The Rockford Register contains the following 
notice of his eloquent appeal: 


It having been ascertained that Hon. Thomas Corwin would 
speak this morning, Metropolitan Hall was more than half full 
before 8 o'clock, though court did not meet until 9. A large 
proportion of the audience was ladies; indeed this was the case 
during most of the trial. 

At the opening of the court, Mr. Corwin commenced one of 
the very best and ablest speeches we have ever heard. It was 
just such a speech as Tom Corwin alone can make, and was 
listened to with best attention. It lasted some four hours, during 
which time he went over every particular of the case, applying 
the law to each point and showing under what circumstances a 
man may kill another, and also detailing in great beauty of lan- 
guage the manner in which the people had become possessed of 
the inalienable rights to enjoy their homes in peace and undis- 
turbed. We regret that we are obliged to cut down this speech 
to a mere synopsis, as we have neither space nor time to give 
a verbatim report of it. 


In the afternoon state’s attorney U. D. Meacham 
made the closing argument for the prosecution. It is 
described as an excellent speech, not marred by any ex- 
hibition of feeling, but a candid and impartial review of 
the testimony and the law. 

Presiding Judge Sheldon then charged the jury and 
they retired at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. At 9 o’clock 
they returned with a verdict of “not guilty”. 
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The Rockford Register follows its account of the 
trial with this statement: 


We cannot close this report without saying a word of ap- 
proval of the verdict. We think it a most righteous one; not that 
we advocate the taking of life by aggrieved parties, but in such 
cases as this it is almost the only means of protection against 
outrage and insult. Charivaries in this neighborhood, and indeed 
in all others, are far worse than ordinary riots, because they are 
generally got up under the guise of friendship and are made an 
excuse for every description of lawlessness and outrage. Ours 
and the adjoining county have been the scene of too many of 
them, and we shall rejoice if the action of Governor Bebb has the 
effect of putting a stop to them. From evidence it will be seen 
the defense established three important facts, viz.: 1. That the 
guns of the party were fired pointing towards the house. 2. That 
the rioters were making a rush on the governor when he fired 
the second shot, and, 3. That the governor repeatedly and in a 
loud voice ordered the rioters off before and after firing the first 
shot. 

The trial was conducted on both sides with great ability, the 
prosecution evincing a proper energy without any rancorous zeal 
while Judge Miller and Mr. Loop rendered efficient aid in the 
selection of a jury and the examination of witnesses. Of Gov- 
ernor Corwin and Judge Johnston it is needless to say a word; 
their reputation is national, and any praise we might bestow could 
not add to it. 


Governor Bebb was a native of Butler County, Ohio. 
One naturally looks to the local histories for biograph- 
ical details. A fairly satisfactory sketch of his life is 
given at some length in the Centennial History of Butler 
County, published in 1905. The author, however, has 
been misled by the preliminary hearing before the two 
justices of the peace in the town of Rockford on May 
20, 1857, as the following quotation clearly shows: 


The circumstances of the homicide were investigated at his 
[Governor Bebb’s] demand, and after the hearing of the testi- 
mony he was, without argument, discharged. His old-time friend 
and political associate, Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, hearing of his 
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trouble, went to Illinois and volunteered his services to defend 
Governor Bebb from the charge of murder should he be indicted 
under the law for it. However, the action of the court at the 
preliminary hearing, in discharging him, rendered Corwin’s serv- 
ices unnecessary. 


As shown in this contribution, Governor Bebb was 
defended by Governor Tom Corwin in a plea to the jury 
that must have had its influence in determining the ver- 
dict. 

The legal proceedings attending this unfortunate 
affair were conducted with dignity and in a manner 
entirely creditable to the citizens of Winnebago County. 
There was deep interest but no undue excitement. 
There had evidently been no unusual prejudice against 
Governor Bebb or his family. He was not forced to seek 
refuge in the county jail or elsewhere. The story of 
Corwin’s traveling incognito on horseback over the 
county to cultivate the favor of the people, which he 
afterwards turned to the advantage of his client, is evi- 
dently a pure fabrication, possibly the creation of an 
imaginative reporter working under high pressure and 
eager to furnish a “cracking good story for tomorrow’s 
paper.” It was Governor Bebb’s son, not his daughter, 
who was married, and only one man was killed at the 
charivari. The reader will notice several other discrep- 
ancies in the “story”. 

The tragic occurrence had its double lesson. It 
caused Governor Bebb and his family much trouble and 
many vain regrets. It was a sad experience and a sol- 
emn warning to those who participated in the affair 
which brought to an untimely end the life of one of their 
number. Governor Bebb seems to have overcome any 
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feeling of resentment that may have followed his trial. 
After a period of service in Washington during the 
Civil War, he returned to his large farm in Illinois and 
later, due to failing health, moved to Rockford, where 


he died October 23, 1873. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE REMOVAL OF 
GOVERNOR ST. CLAIR IN 1802 


BY RANDOLPH CHANDLER DOWNES, M. A., 
Instructor in History and Economics, Marietta College 


While going through the papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son at the Library of Congress and the Territorial 
Papers in the State Department last summer seeking 
to determine the relationship of Jefferson to the political 
situation in the Northwest Territory from 1800-1802, I 
obtained, among other things, copies of several letters 
that passed between Jefferson and his advisers concern- 
ing the removal from office of Arthur St. Clair, Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory. I have taken ex- 
cerpts from some of these letters, and in some cases the 
letters themselves, which are printed below, in an at- 
tempt to show how Mr. Jefferson handled this embar- 
rassing question when his political supporters in the 
Northwest Territory sought to remove the staunch old 
Federalist, St. Clair, from the governorship. By way 
of introduction, I will present the background of the 
situation in the Northwest Territory in 1802. 

It will be remembered that the desire for self-gov- 
ernment that existed among the subjects of St. Clair’s 
colonial government became much more articulate in 
1799 when the first popularly elected Legislature met 
to assume its share in governing the Territory. This 
advance in status was made possible under the terms 
of the Ordinance of 1787, which provided that when the 
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Territory was known to contain five thousand white 
male inhabitants, it might enter the second stage in its 
form of government. In this stage, although there was 
a Legislature of two houses—the Council and the 
House of Representatives, with the latter elected by 








THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


freehold suffrage — nevertheless, the Governor still re- 
tained an absolute veto over all its acts. 

This early system of American colonial government 
was originated and developed by the political scientists 
of the Federalist school, and was, therefore, extremely 
paternalistic. St. Clair’s conception of its position was 
shown by a conscientious determination to fashion for 
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these frontiersmen, who were too busy with their strug- 
gle with the wilderness for anything else, a governmental 
structure based on the most solid foundation. In time 
they might take it over for themselves, but only after it 
had been founded on the soundest principles of ap- 
proved law, and only after the people themselves were 
economically and politically ready to take over the con- 
trol. 

Everyone knows why such a system, however ideal 
it may have been in theory, was thoroughly impractical 
in American frontier conditions. The _ resourceful 
pioneer was quite convinced that he was as capable in 
the art of government as he was in the art of winning 
a living from the most discouraging environment that 
the frontier presented. Self-government was one of 
the most treasured principles carried by the American 
pioneer into his new home. 

Hence, we see why human nature decreed that, from 
the meeting of the first popularly elected legislature in 
the Northwest Territory in 1799, there should be an 
ever increasing misunderstanding between the Gov- 
ernor, the Federalist St. Clair, and the governed, the 
people, whose will was subordinate to one over whom 
they had no control. 

It is not my purpose to rewfite the story of this 
struggle at this time. I wish only to reproduce hitherto 
unpublished letters to illustrate one of the closing phases 
of the struggle. 


We recall that the second territorial legislature in 
December of 1801, under the domination of Federalist 
political influences, passed an act giving its consent, 
if Congress deemed it wise, to an alteration of the 
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Ordinance of 1787 changing the boundaries of the 
states to be formed out of the region northwest of the 
Ohio River. The eastern state was to be bounded on 
the west by the Scioto River, thus cutting in half what 
the Republicans hoped would become, and what actually 
did become, the state of Ohio. The natural result of 
this bisecting of what is now the state of Ohio would be, 
of course, to delay the time when any part of the region 
could reach the population of sixty thousand required 
by the Ordinance for statehood and self-government. 
The line of the Scioto River, furthermore, cut straight 
through the middle of the region that was the strong- 
hold of the supporters of self-government — Ross and 
Adams counties. These counties thus halved and with 
part attached to the eastern division dominated by the 
Marietta Federalists, and part to the division to the west 
dominated by the Federalists of Cincinnati and Detroit, 
would be politically paralyzed. 


As a result, we find the Republican leaders, led by 
Thomas Worthington of Chillicothe, heading a counter 
movement against their political opponents for the de- 
struction of the hopes of the latter for division. This 
quickly developed into the movement that brought state- 
hood and self-government to Ohio. One of the leading 
features of this counter movement was the proposed 
removal of Governor St. Clair by the President. 

It is obvious that the executive removal of the Gov- 
ernor would not be necessary if statehood and self-gov- 
ernment should be gained at an early date. However, 
an analysis of the various collections of manuscripts 
will show that the movement of the Republicans for the 
immediate removal of St. Clair came in the moments 

Vol. XXXVI—5. 
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immediately following the passage by the Territorial 
Legislature of the Division Act in December of 1801. 
In the consternation of the moment, the only devices 
that occurred to the Republican leaders were the pre- 
vention of the carrying out of the wish of the majority 
of the Legislature and the removal of the person whom 
they felt to be the mainspring of the opposition. Later, 
when it was realized that the political situation of Con- 
gress made it quite possible not only to reject the Divi- 
sion Act, as was done, but also to rush a statehood en- 
abling act through, it then became unnecessary to re- 
move St. Clair at all. However, the effort once begun, 
could not be abandoned. Not until the Act of April 30 
was passed, and a Republican constitutional convention 
assured, could the Republican politicians see that St. 


Clair’s days were numbered. These facts are brought 
out, in part, in the letters to follow. 


Worthington, as an official delegate of the Territory 
to Congress to accomplish the purposes mentioned, had 
one great advantage over the Federalists. Thomas Jef- 
ferson had become President of the United States in 
March, 1801, at the head of the growing anti-Federalist 
or Republican-Democratic party. Presented with the 
opportunity of receiving a new state into the Union 
which would bring two Republican senators and one 
Republican representative, as well as three Republican 
electoral votes for President, Jefferson and his Repub- 
lican Congress could scarcely be expected ‘to oppose the 
movement which would make them politically stronger. 
In this, Worthington, as we know, was successful, be- 
cause he was able to show that the majority of the 
people in the Territory desired self-government. 
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In his other purpose, the removal of St. Clair, 
Worthington’s chances were not as good. Jefferson, as 
may be seen in his inaugural address of 1801, said, “We 
are all Republicans, we are all Federalists,” did not in- 
tend to use his power to remove government officials too 
flagrantly for purely political purposes. 

We find, therefore, from the following letter an at- 
tempt to proceed only after due consultation with his 
cabinet. We find further that, even after that delibera- 
tion, he refused to accede to the desires of the Chilli- 
cothe Republicans because their case was not strong 
enough, and, after all, there was no longer any need to 
fear St. Clair with statehood promised. 


Jefferson knew, of course, that, since Congress on 


April 30 had authorized a convention to meet at Chilli- 
cothe in the fall for the purpose of forming a state con- 
stitution, the Chillicothe politicians had received enough 
to be thankful for. He knew also that it would be po- 
litically unwise to remove a man of the opposite party 
when he had only a few more months to serve. If the 
Territory were truly Republican, there need be no fear 
of St. Clair being elected governor to succeed himself. 


I have not reproduced in detail the charges against 
St. Clair. They are to be found in the papers of Thomas 
Worthington, Governor St. Clair, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. They are too intricate and would require a great 
deal of explanation and analysis of past events, for 
which we have not room. A list of them will be found 
in W. H. Smith, The Life and Public Services of 
Arthur St. Clair, Vol. II, pp. 566-567. Summarized, 
they are as follows: 
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Illegal formation of new counties and fixing their seats 
of justice by his sole authority. 

Veto of useful and necessary acts, 

Taking illegal fees. 

Approving legislation providing fees for himself which 
were supposed to be compensation for fees of which 
he was deprived by other legislation which he vetoed, 
thus keeping both sets of fees. 

(5) Attempting to dismember the Territory and delay the 
will of the people for statehood. 

(6) Appointing his son Attorney General during good be- 
havior while all other appointments were made subject 
to the Governor’s pleasure. 

(7) Bringing pressure to bear on the courts by threat of 
removal. 

(8) Appointing to offices of one county residents of 
another. 

(9) Neglect of organization and disciplining of the militia. 

(10) Public announcement of hostility to a republican form 

of government.’ 


Having received a copy of these charges from 
Thomas Worthington, with the papers substantiating 
each, Jefferson, on April 29, 1802, sent them with St. 
Clair’s answers to the cabinet members with the fol- 
lowing note asking for their opinion on the matter: 


Th Jefferson asks the favor of the heads of the Departments 
to examine and consider the charges of Col. Worthington against 
Govr. St. Clair with the answer of the latter and the documents 
in support or in validation of the charges; & to favor him with 
their opinion in writing on each charge distinctly, whether “es- 
tablished” or “not established,” and whether those “established” 
are sufficiently weighty to render the removal of the Governor 
proper 

[ Signed] Tu JEFFERSON.’ 





* Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 124, Library of Congress. Letter of 
Madison to Jefferson, dated June 19, 1802. 

7 Ibid. vol. 123. Letter addressed to Heads of the Departments, dated 
April 29, 1802. 
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On the next day, April 30, Albert Gallatin,* Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, replied with a very long analysis 
of each of the charges. He summarized his conclusions 
thus: 


* * * Of the preceding changes the 3d, 5th, 6th & 8th are 
the only ones which appear established. The two last, although 
the Acts evince improper partiality for his family, do 
not seem to afford alone, sufficient grounds for removal. Either 
of the two others, the taking of illegal fees, or attempting to 
dismember the Territory or State, is, in the Secretary’s opinion, 
sufficiently weighty to justify the appointment of a Successor: 
the first obviously so; the last, though not morally, yet politically 
still more reprehensible. As an Administrator of that Govern- 
ment and the Organ of the general Government in the Territory, 
it was his duty to keep it entire according to the existing pro- 
visions established by those from whom he derived and in whose 
name he exercised his authority; instead of which he seems to 
have been the prime mover of Acts tending to foment internal 
dissensions and to defeat the ordinance of 1787, an ordinance 
which was grounded on a compact between the United States & 
Virginia, and is the charter of the people of the Territory. The 
boundaries therein established could not until the admission of 
the State in the Union, when it will be embraced by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, be alter’d without the consent of the 
people of the Territory, of Congress & of Virginia. Any act of 
the territorial legislature on the subject was an assumption of 
power not belonging to them & ought to have been discounte- 
nanced & negatived by the Governor. 

But although a removal is justifiable on those grounds, the 
propriety of that measure under present circumstances, appears 
doubtful. Congress having provided for the admission of the 
new State in the Union, the Age, infirmities & past services of 
the Governor, may be a sufficient reason why the mortification 
of a removal should be spared, if by the Assent of the territorial 
Convention, his Office shall of course expire with the Colonial 
form of Government. Should, however, by the dissent of the 
Convention, the present form of Government continue any longer, 
those reasons could not have any weight. In the present situa- 
tion of things, the difficulty of appointing a proper Successor 





* Gallatin was greatly interested in western lands in the Northwest 
Territory as can be seen from the correspondence of Nathaniel Massie, 
Worthington, and Duncan McArthur. 
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affords an additional reason for continuing the Governor until 
the result is ascertained. It would be extremely difficult to find 
a proper Character out of the Territory, who could, under pres- 
ent circumstances, consent to remove there for that purpose; nor 
does it seem eligible, when the Colony is merging into an inde- 
pendent State, that the Supreme Executive should seem to be- 
lieve, that it is necessary to seek for a man fit to govern, out of 
the Territory And yet, although there are doubtless, there, many 
Individuals perfectly qualified, the information of the President 
is very limited on that subject ; and the Characters most conspicu- 
ous from Office or other circumstances, either are amongst the 
Accusers of Governor St. Clair, or intimately connected with 
them, or would not exchange their present situation, for that of 
a temporary Governor. 
Respectfully submitted by 
[Signed] ALBERT GALLATIN.* 


On June 19, 1802, James Madison, Secretary of State, 
replied at length on each charge, the tenor of which 
reply is contained in his closing paragraph: 


* * * Upon the whole it appears that altho the conduct 
of the Governor has been highly culpable in sundry instances, 
and sufficiently so in the particular cases of commissioning his 
son during good behavior, and in what relates to fees, to plead 
for a removal of him from his office, yet considering the revo- 
lutionary and other grounds on which some indulgence may be 
felt for him, it is the opinion of the Secretary of State, that it 
will be proper to leave him in posession of his office under the 
influence of a salutary admonition. 

[Signed] James Manpison.® 


These conclusions of Madison and Gallatin, showing 
the similarity of their views on the impropriety of 
drastic measures, need no comment. On the basis of 
these opinions, Jefferson determined his action in leav- 
ing St. Clair in possession of his office. It was, how- 





*Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 123. Letter of Gallatin to Jefferson, 
dated April 30, 1802. 

® Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 124, Madison to Jefferson, dated June 
19, 1802. 
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ever, on the basis of Madison’s suggestion to do so, but 
“under the influence of a salutary admonition”, that 
specific action was taken, as the following letter of Mad- 


ison to St. Clair shows: 


Department of State 


GovERNoR St. Cratr. June 23d, 1802, 


SIR: 

The several charges against you as Governor of the North 
Western Territory with the vindication offered in your several 
communications ending 17th June 1802, have been duly consid- 
ered by the President. Altho’ he is disposed to view with much 
indulgence the transactions of an officer, who has stood in so 
many honorable and interest [sic] relations to his country, he has 
judged it indispensible that his particular disapprobation should 
be expressed to you, of your conduct in granting to your son an 
illegal tenure of office; and in accepting yourself illegal fees, an 
abuse which he expects will be immediately rectified by proper 
notice to the agents collecting them. He has charged me also to 
make known to you, that in continuing, since the commencement 


of the Legislative power under the second grade of Government, 
to lay out Counties and fix their seats of justice by your sole 
authority, you have not pursued the construction put by the Ex- 
ecutive on the Ordinance constituting the Territorial Government.* 





(a) This statement is a complete reversal of an opinion submitted 
February 2, 1802, by Jefferson’s Attorney General, Levi Lincoln. This 
opinion, in strictly legal language, very carefully stated the grounds for 
allowing the Governor of the Northwest Territory to lay out new counties. 
It was not written in reply to Jefferson’s letter to the Department heads. 
Madison’s and Gallatin’s are the only ones to be found in Jefferson’s papers. 
The only reference to the politics of the situation in Lincoln’s statement 
is to be found in the closing sentence: “Knowing that some very respect- 
able gentlemen are decidedly of the opinion that the governor has no right 
to lay out counties under the Ordinance, I have slept many nights on my 
first impression of the subject, and am still inclined to the opinion I have 
above expressed, notwithstanding anything I have been able to learn re- 
specting the matter.” Worthington had been in Washington for about 
two weeks when this opinion was submitted. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. L. Valentine of the University of Wisconsin 
for calling my attention to the above document which is to be found in 
Volume I, pp. 102-106 of the Official Opinions of the Attorneys General of 
the United States Advising the President and Heads of Departments in 
Relation to Their Official Duties . . . Washington, 1852. 
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From the regret which the President has felt at an occasion 
for the animadversions now conveyed, you will be sensible how 
much you will contribute to his satisfaction by such a line of 
official conduct as may best obviate discontents among the people 
under your administration, foster their respect for the laws, and 
coincide with the benevolent policy of the federal Government 
towards their rights and interests. 

I have the honor to be etc. 
[Signed] James Mapison.® 


One cannot refrain from indulging in an expression of 
admiration for Madison’s verbal agility in handling so 
adroitly this delicate task. 

It is to be expected that this decision of the admin- 
istration was extremely displeasing to the Territorial 
Republicans. The following letter of Worthington to 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, shows his disappointment 
with Jefferson: 


* * * St. Clair has not yet arrived we are told he is not to 
be removed you may rest assured Mr. Jefferson in this business 
will loose ground with the republicans of the west. It was ac- 
knowledged in the city by all who were made acquainted with the 
charges that the govr ought to be removed you will no doubt 
recollect Mr. Gallatin’s observations on this subject the day be 
[sic] we parted The people here have been oppressed for 8 or 
10 years past by Sargent & St Clair alternately they have com- 
plained & not been attended to & now when Congress have en- 
abled them to form for themselves a govt of their own choice 
the executive of the U. S. is about to permit a tyrant by his acts 
& intrigue to destroy the prospects & thwart the wishes of the 
people. I have stated these things over & over again to Mr. Jef- 
ferson & his councillors yet I fear without effect, I wish most 
heartily my predictions may not be true at least 2/3 of our citi- 
zens I am sure are decidedly republican & anxious to form a 





*Domestic Letters, State Dept., vol. 14, pp. 29-30. This letter is 
catalogued in D. W. Parker’s, Calendar of Papers in Washington Archives 
relating to the Territories of the United States to 1873, Washington, D. C., 
Carnegie Institute, 1911, No. 6386. 
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State Govt this is what affords me the hope that we shall get 
more easily thro our difficulties be this as it may, Mr. Jefferson 
in my humble opinion is bound to equal justice to the citizens of 


every part of the U.S. * * *? 


Although the Republicans were balked in their im- 
patient desire to be rid of St. Clair, their political activi- 
ties bore fruit in the overwhelmingly Republican Con- 
stitutional Convention that met in November of 1802. 

In the meantime, the following complaint from the 
Secretary of the Territory, Charles Willing Byrd* was 
sent to Jefferson under date of October 15, 1802: 


Secretary’s Office — Cincinnati. 
Northwestern Territory. 15th of Oct. 1802. 
Sir: 

The subject of this Letter will, I trust, plead my apology 
for the liberty 'I now take in trespassing on your time. 

Governor St. Clair has at last committed an act which, unless 
he should be immediately removed from office, will preclude the 
possibility of my discharging, any longer, some of the most essen- 
tial duties that are attached to the office of Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory. 

Not contented with the violation of the Act of Congress, 
which in the absence of the Governor, invests the Secretary with 
all the powers and injoins upon him all the duties of the first 
Magistrate, by taking with him from the Territory on one of his 
visits to his private Estate at Ligonier in Pennsylvania the public 
Seal of the Territory (with a view to prevent me from appointing 
Republicans to office) — not satisfied with having removed several 
meritorious Republicans whom I had commissioned during his 
last absence, and with throwing every obstacle in my way, merely 
because I enjoy the confidence of the Republican Party who have 





"Letter Book of Thomas Worthington, Library of Congress, pp. 
116-117. 

* Secretary Byrd was responsible only to the President. His letters to 
Nathaniel Massie, a family relative, are rich in their political significance. 
See D. M. Massie, Nathaniel Massie, Cincinnati, 1896. Byrd became act- 
ing governor after St. Clair’s removal in November. After Ohio became 
a state, he was appointed by Jefferson as the first United States District 
Judge for Ohio. 
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lately elected me to the Convention, — he withholds from me the 
Records of my office which he obtained the possession of (some 
months ago) by deceiving me with a promise of returning them 
as soon as he should have looked over the statement of my offi- 
cial proceedings during his late visit to the Atlantic States. 

The relative situation in which I stand as the second Officer 
in the Government, together with the other motives of delicacy 
and the prospect of our having a State Government in the course 
of the ensuing Summer, has prevented me heretofore from repre- 
senting to the General Government some of his manifold mis- 
deeds. Indeed it is with much reluctance that I am constrained 
to do it on this occasion: but it is a duty of justice which I owe 
to my Office to give you the above statement as I can no longer 
perform some of the most important duties injoined upon me, 
unless he should be compelled to return to me the Journals of my 
Office immediately, which he will not do until he is removed. 

There is another consideration to which I beg leave to call 
your attention. The last Session of our Legislature cost the 
Territory ten thousand dollars; and the Session to be held on the 
fourth Monday® in next month promises also to be an expensive 
one. It is the opinion of all those persons, who are not depend- 
ent on the Governor for their continuance in office, that as we 
are so soon to have a State Government and a State Legislature 
(which is now fully ascertained by the Returns of the Members 
chosen to the Convention) that there is no necessity for another 
Session of the Territorial Assembly. But the People are so 
thoroughly satisfied that an application to Governor St Clair for 
the postponement of the Legislature, would prove abortive, that 
they are discouraged from making it. They have told me that 
they would petition for his removal from Office even at this late 
hour, in order to save the useless expense of another Session of 
the Territorial Assembly; if they had not been convinced by 
experience that their petitions on this subject would not be at- 
tended to. 

I have the honor to be Sir 

With very high respect 
Yr-mo-ob-Servt— 
[ Signed ] CHARLES WILLING Byrp.”® 





* This second meeting of the Legislature had been set at the close of 
the first meeting in January, 1802, Smith, St. Clair, II, p. 561, but, due to 
the meeting of the Constitutional Convention, it was never held. 

* Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 126. Byrd to Jefferson, dated Oct. 
15, 1802. 
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For some reason or other, this letter was not re- 
ceived by Jefferson until December 1, several days 
after St. Clair was removed for his nullification speech 
to the Constitutional Convention, so no action on it was 
necessary. 

On November 1, the Convention met and decided in 
favor of forming a constitution. On November 3, Gov- 
ernor St. Clair was permitted to address the Conven- 
tion. In his speech, he made the statement that the act 
of Congress enabling the people to meet in convention 
was “not binding on the people” and was a “nullity”. 
The entire speech, with this and other intemperate re- 
marks, was soon in Jefferson’s hands and provided suf- 
ficient grounds, lacking earlier in the year, for the re- 
moval of the Governor by letter of November 22.”* 


Once more, apparently, Jefferson addressed the 
Heads of Departments. On November 20, two days 
before the dismissal letter of Madison to St. Clair, he 
received the following advisory letter from Gallatin, 
which needs no comment: 


DEAR SIR: 

The enclosed communication of Gov. St. Clair to the con- 
vention is so indecent, & outrageous that it must be doubtful 
whether, notwithstanding his approaching political death, it is 
not incumbent on the Executive to notice it. He calls the act of 
Congress a nullity — He misrepresents all its parts, as you will 
perceive by a recurrence to the Act— He advises them to make 
a constitution for the whole Territory in defiance of the law — 
He asserts that they are entitled to more than one representative, 
and for that purpose misquotes the case of Tennessee who, 
(though by the census, under which they were admitted, they 
were entitled to two members,) obtained only one on the ground 
of the census of 1790 by which the other States were then rep- 





™ See Smith, St. Clair, I, pp. 244-246. 
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resented; and by the census of 1800 by which all the States are 

now represented Ohio State is entitled to only one — & — &c. 
Your’s with sincere respect 

[ Signed] ALBERT GALLATIN. 











May I keep your message till tomorrow? A.G. Saturday.’ 
Endorsed: Departm. Treasury. Nov. 20. 1802. 
recd. Nov. 20. 




























Two days later the letter removing the Governor was 
sent to St. Clair by Madison. 

A copy of St. Clair’s speech was sent to Jefferson by 
Worthington. In the letter of November 8 accompany- 
ing the copy of the speech, Worthington has apparently 
forgotten his earlier criticism of Jefferson, due to the 
optimistic turn of events as described in its contents. 
It contains an element of confidence with which we may 
well close: 





Chillicothe, Nov. 8th, 1802. 


Sir: 

I have the honour to enclose to you herewith the Sioto 
Gazette from which you will find our convention has commenced 
its sitting — you will also see a communication made by governor 
St. Clair to the convention which is expressive of his wishes & 
opinions in this business — Having taken a very active part in 
obtaining the passage of the law of Congress for our ad- 
mission I have felt very deeply interested in the event of our 
elections for members to the Convention — My gratification has 
in come measure equalled my anxiety The republican ticket has 
succeed [sic] beyond my most sanguine expectations. 26 decided 
Republicans have been elected 7 federalists & 2 doubtful in all 
35 the number given us by the law —I feel the greatest pleasure 
sir in giving you this information as our republican friends in 
Congress have exhibited the strongest proof of thir friendship 
towards in [sic] enabling us to form for ourselves a constitution 
and state government congenial to the feelings of free men with- 
out respect to any difference in political opinion. I have good 





* Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 127, Gallatin to Jefferson, dated Nov 
20, 1802. 
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reason to believe there will not be two federalists in our first 
Legislature — It will therefore follow that our Senators to Con- 
gress will also be republicans —I have the honour to enclose a 
communication made to the people soon after my return to this 
country from which you will observe Sir that my small might 
has not been wanting in support of what I believed right'* I beg 
you will accept of my most sincere and grateful thanks for the 
kind and polite attentions I received from you during my troubles 
for such I called them last winter in the city and accept of my 
most sincre wishes for your health & happiness I have the honour 
to be Sir with the highest respect Sir 


[Signed] T. W.orTHINGTON."* 





* This communication was a printed pamphlet written by Worthington 
under date of July 5, 1802, after his return from Washington, and is en- 
titled, “Communication to those Citizens of the North-Western Territory 
opposed to an alteration of the Boundaries of the States, as Established by 
Congress, and who are Favourable to the Formation of a Constitution and 
State Government within the Eastern State as Originally established.” 
Chillicothe. Printed by N. Willis, 1802. 

“ Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 127. Worthington to Jefferson, dated 
Nov. 8, 1802. 

















LOGAN, TECUMSEH, THE SHAWANO INDIANS* 


BY WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I esteem it both an honor and a privilege to appear 
before you and speak briefly upon the lives of two great 
characters, Logan and Tecumseh, and also tell you a 
little concerning the Shawano Indians, commonly called 
the Shawnees, whose villages were in this part of our 
State. 

We are assembled on a very historic spot, historic 
not merely because the cabin of the earliest settler, Mr. 
Boggs, a man who has been fittingly honored by the 
first monument here erected, but also because this was 
the center from which radiated the activities of these 
same Shawnee Indians. 

I speak informally. Obviously such a setting de- 
mands a flight of oratory. Yet the great oration, the 
one delivered by Logan near this spot in the fall of 
1774, renders any studied effort that might be attempted 
today extremely futile and commonplace. Indeed, since 
it is quite obvious that no public speaker called upon to 
address an assemblage gathered together on the field of 
Gettysburg would do more than refer in the highest 
terms to Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg address, so to- 
day, ladies and gentlemen, it would be almost a sacri- 
lege to attempt any flight of eloquence. Moreover, I 





* An address delivered on Ohio History Day, October 3, 1926, at 
Logan Elm Park. 
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Logan, Tecumseh and the Schawano Indians. 


am not an orator, but on the contrary, merely a student 
of Indian history. 

The purpose of our gathering today is to pay tribute 
to these people of the Red race, — men, women, and 
children, and distinguished chiefs, rather than to accord 
a full meed of praise to our White pioneers. This is said 
in no disrespect. I can speak frankly upon our Indians’ 
wrongs for the reason that my own ancestor, Captain 
John Mason, in the State of Connecticut, in the Pequot 
war of 1637 was active in “punishing the heathen” as 
he called those who were merely fighting to preserve 
their fire-sides, and their homes. Our country today, 
having possessed itself of all the lands owned by the 
Indians, beginning with the mouth of the St. John 
River, in New Brunswick, and extending to the Golden 
Gate of California, can well afford to accord our orig- 
inal inhabitants their proper place on the page of Amer- 
ican history. 

The Shawano Indians probably had their origin in 
the South. There is abundant evidence of this. Yet 
I shall not weary you with a technical dissertation to- 
day, and neither shall I present a long succession of 
dates and circumstances. To those who are inclined to 
serious study, I would command the excellent publica- 
tions of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, wherein you will find set forth in accurate detail 
most of the occurrences which I may mention. Par- 
ticularly, would I recommend that you read the obser- 
vations of those noble missionaries, Heckewelder and 
Zeisberger, who present for your consideration a cor- 
rect picture of the backwoods or frontier element re- 
sponsible for most of the trouble with our Indians. 
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These two self-sacrificing and upright men lived with 
the Indians for many, many years, spoke the languages; 
and they are competent witnesses to the scenes, and 
trust-worthy recorders of the events which led up to 
the cruelties and outrages perpetrated by the frontier 
element upon the Shawano Indians of the Scioto and 
Miami valleys. 

The word for “town” in Shawano is Chillicothe 
(Cha-la-ka-tha), and there were four or five Shawano 
towns, one being on the site now occupied by Ports- 
mouth, another at Old Town, three miles north of 
Xenia, a third at Frankfort, Ross County, and the 
others here in the Pickaway Plains. These towns at no 
time possessed more than 400 to 500 fighting men. I 
have always maintained that, considering their inferior- 
ity in numbers, these Indians of Ohio were the bravest, 
and most successful warriors in the entire United 
States. Briefly summarized, between the years about 
1750 and 1813 they took part in 22 actions. We depend 
on our own records, the Indians having no written his- 
tory. If memory does not fail me — of these 22 actions 
we ourselves admit we were defeated 11 times, in 4 the 
honors were even, and 7 engagements resulted in vic- 
tories for the Whites. Well may their few mixed-blood 
descendants now living in Kansas or Oklahoma be 
proud of these Ohio Red men. Had they possessed the 
numbers of the Iroquois, it is certain that the White 
settlements north of the Ohio River would have been 
delayed for half a century. We haven’t time to go into 
detail, but I will briefly mention some of the actions in 
which the Shawano were present. Braddock’s defeat, 
and Grant’s action, near Pittsburgh, in which nearly 
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Logan, Tecumsch and the Schawano Indians. 


1,000 English and Colonial troops were killed, wounded, 
or captured, and the rest of the army driven back to the 
frontier settlements. St. Clair’s defeat in the western 
part of our own State, 1791, where nearly 1100 of that 
army were destroyed. Excepting Jackson’s fight at 
Horse-Shoe Bend against the Creeks in the South — 
this was the most important action between the White 
and Red troops on the American continent. 


The Shawano were instrumental in defeating Bow- 
man and Harmer, they fought a heroic action at Point 
Pleasant, they gave support when Williamson and his 
Kentuckians were driven back from their raid on the 
Sandusky towns, and they were in evidence against 
Harrison and Wayne in all those campaigns leading up 
to and through the war of 1812. We should realize the 
great disadvantages of these people when they con- 
tended with the superior civilization of the Whites. 
Most of the guns sold them by the traders were poor; 
they had no granaries, no cattle, or farm produce on 
which to draw. Their means of communication were 
exceedingly primitive, and they of necessity traveled 
long distances from village to village and gathered their 
warriors together to resist invasion. 


Our early records are filled with stories of Indian 
attacks on the settlements of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. It is quite true that the Indians were 
cruel and murdered men, women, and children. It is 
also equally true that many of our frontier element de- 
liberately attacked Indians in time of peace, regardless 
of tribual affiliation. This has extended down to mod- 
ern times, and in the last Indian fight —let us hope 
there will never be another — at Wounded Knee, South 
Vol. XXXVI—6. 
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Dakota, December, 1890, 192 Sioux, mostly women and 
children, were shot down by our troops. 

James Smith, who wrote our best narrative of cap- 
tivity, was with the Ohio Indians for a number of years 
prior to 1762. His description of unscrupulous traders 
is most interesting. They loaded pack horses with pow- 
der and ball, tomahawks, scalping knives, and whisky, 
and did a lucrative business with the Ohio Indians. By 
common consent the Ohio River was the boundary 
between the White and Indian countries, yet men of the 
type of Wetzel and Greathouse repeatedly crossed this 
river and killed Indians. Rewards offered by our off- 
cials for scalps resulted in many surprise attacks on the 
Indian encampments. An educated, New England 
woman, Elizabeth Dwight, went by stage and horseback 
into the heart of the Ohio country in 1810. I would 
commend her volume to those of you who wish a por- 
trait of conditions in the backwoods at that time. It is 
published by the Yale Press. Coming from Connecti- 
cut where there was no frontier element, her minute 
description of the kind of men she met in the cabins and 
primitive inns does not tally with our pre-conceived 
notion of the so-called noble frontiersmen. 

Let us consider for a few moments the lives of these 
three men. 

LoGAN 


Logan’s Indian name was Tah-gah-jute, meaning 
spying. He was born at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, about 
1725, was a very peaceable man, removed to the Ohio 
country in 1770, and was seen by Heckewelder in 1772. 
He lived a.few miles west of here on the Scioto, at the 
site we now call Westfall. He was a Cayuga Chief, 
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and thus belonged to the Iroquois Confederacy. On the 
frontier the term Mingo was employed to designate Iro- 
quois living away from the Mohawk Valley. Logan 
never become a warrior until his friends and relatives 
were destroyed by the Whites. 


CoRNSTALK 


The celebrated Shawano Chief was born about 1720, 
probably near this spot. He was leader of the Indians 
in that great fight at Point Pleasant, October 19, 1774. 
Three years later he came to Point Pleasant to warn 
the settlers that his tribe might be forced into war, and 
to beg them to discontinue raids into Ohio. He and his 
son were murdered while upon this peaceful mission by 
the very people they sought to aid. 


TECUMSEH 


Properly Tikamthi or Tecumtha — according to the 
dialect of different bands. His name is variously inter- 
preted. His mother is thought to have belonged to 
the Panther clan. “I stand in path” or “I oppose” 
might be a free translation of the Shawano meaning. 
He was born about 1768, six miles south-west from 
Springfield on Mad River. His father was killed in the 
battle of Point Pleasant. His older brother died in ac- 
tion, and another brother was killed at his side in 
Wayne's victory, 1/94. Tecumseh was one of three 
brothers born at the same time. This in itself was con- 
sidered by the Indians miraculous, since Indian women 
seldom bore twins and triplets were unknown. His 
other brother became Tenskwatawa, the celebrated 
prophet, was painted by George Catlin in 1832, and died 
in 1837 in Kansas. He was a remarkable personality. 
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Tecumseh himself was killed at the battle of the 
Thames, Canada, October 5, 1813. 


One might devote this entire afternoon to a consid- 
eration of the outstanding figure in Ohio Valley Indian 
history, Tecumseh, but it is necessary to omit not only 
that, but also interesting and dramatic episodes in the 
lives of these men. No complete life of Tecumseh — 
one worthy of the name — has been written. It would 
require the pen of a Parkman to do justice to this great 
personage. 


Logan himself was not a Shawano, but he was asso- 
ciated with what the early settlers called the hostile ele- 
ment, which I prefer to term the patriotic element here 
in southern Ohio. That is, judged by our standards of 
national life, all that these people desired was to live in 
contentment here in the beautiful Pickaway Plains. 
Suppose a superior race should suddenly appear in this 
portion of our state— a race as far above us as we were 
above the Indians. Suppose that they should take our 
lands, inflict customs and manners of which we were 
totally unfamiliar upon us. I am quite certain that, 
notwithstanding our inferiority to the higher culture 
which such newcomers thrust upon us, we would resist 
with every resource at our command, the destruction of 
our homes and the loss of our lands. In the final anal- 
ysis, that is all these Indians did. 

Our early writers placed entirely too much emphasis 
on the cruelties practiced by Indians on white people. 
They say very little concerning the ruthless murder of 
Indian men, women and children by our own ancestors. 
One of the greatest factors in bringing about the trou- 
bles during the period 1740 to 1812, is set forth in great 
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detail by Helen Hunt Jackson in her famous “Century 
of Dishonor”. Perhaps we do not realize that after 
white people had secured most of the land in Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and began to encroach on the 
north side of the river, that the Indians were summoned 
by our authorities to a great Council at Detroit in 1786. 


They petitioned our President to observe previous 
treaties and asked “prevent your surveyors and other 
people from coming upon our side of the river.’”’ The 
United States government had assured the Indians they 
could reside on their lands so long as they behaved them- 
selves peacefully and of trespassers (Whites) added, 
“The Indians may punish him as they please.” 


Notwithstanding sacred promises, the next year our 
President ordered the Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, “You will not neglect any opportunity that may 
offer for extinguishing of Indian rights as far west- 
ward as the Mississsippi.” In 1792 the President of the 
United States utters these significant words, “Remem- 
ber that no additional lands will be required of you, etc.” 
And again General Putnam said at Vincennes, “The 
United States does not mean to wrong you out of your 
lands.”’ This was followed by an offer to give the In- 
dians a great deal of money for additional lands. The 
Indian spokesman was wise in his day and generation. 
He told the Commissioners that money was of no value 
to the Indians, that the lands were needed for the sus- 
tenance of women and children. That since the white 
settlers were poor, therefore the proposed money should 
be divided among them! To this should be added the 
large sums of money which our Government must ex- 
pend and pay in raising armies to fight the Indians! All 
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of which is quite clever and to the point. Whether these 
logical statements had any effect on our Commissioners 
I do not know. Finally the Indians declined to make 
further concessions, reminded the officials of their re- 
peated promises against further invasions. General 
Anthony Wayne wrote the Secretary of War advocating 
aggressive measures against the Indians We all know 
what happened. Their villages were burned, their corn- 
fields destroyed and the Indians defeated in several ac- 
tions. Ina final treaty of 1795 two-thirds of the pres- 
ent state of Ohio was ceded to the United States and 
we solemnly guaranteed these Indians all other Indian 
lands northward of the Ohio river, east of the Missis- 
sippi and southward of the great lakes. This would 
give the Indians that northwestern part of our state, 
most of Indiana and practically all of Illinois. It was 
carefully specified that the Indians could hunt and dwell 
within this territory as long as they pleased. We can 
dismiss the remainder of the wretched history with a 
statement that General Harrison was instructed by the 
President (1809) to extinguish Indian titles, and in 
1817 what remained of this vast Indian domain was 
appropriated by our people. 












Now, ladies and gentlemen, please carefully note the 
following statement — with the sole exception of the 
Iroquois treaty which still applies to northern New 
York, our great and good government has never ob- 
served a single treaty made between ourselves and an 
Indian tribe in any state of our Union. Is this a rec- 
ord of which one hundred percent Americans should be 
proud? 









What manner of men were these first traders, fron- 
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tiersmen and Indian fighters? Johnson in the New 
York Colonial Documents, Vol. 8, p. 460, sheds light on 
their characters. He knew them. 

“Dissolute fellows, united with debtors, and persons 
of wandering disposition, who have been removing from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, etc., for more than ten years 
past into the Indian country, towards and on the Ohio 
and had made a considerable number of settlements as 
early as 1765, when my deputy (Crogan) was sent to 
the Illinois, from whence he gave me a particular ac- 
count of the uneasiness it occasioned among the Indians. 
Many of these emigrants are idle fellows that are too 
lazy to cultivate lands, and invited by the plenty of game 
they found, have employed themselves in hunting, in 
which they interfere much more with the Indians than 
if they pursued agriculture alone, and the Indian hunt- 
ers already begin to feel the scarcity this has occasioned, 
which greatly increases their resentment.” 

The instinct of self-preservation is strong in all 
races. These Ohio Indians were beset on all sides by 
enemies. Then came our peace Commissioners from 
Philadelphia, then the seat of our Government, and they 
spoke honeyed words, presented a paper and again the 
chiefs affixed their totems to that document. Our 
Shawano could have removed from these beautiful 
Scioto fields to the Miami, thence to the Wabash and 
then to the Illinois. They would have gained but a few 
short years because the land grabbers would have fol- 
lowed them clear across the Middle West. The tide of 
white immigration could be stayed by armed force — by 
no other means. Tecumseh, Logan, Cornstalk, Black 
Fish and the other chiefs realized this. The war hatchet 
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was thrown down and they took it up. They resisted 
to the nth degree. Those who tamely submit to impo- 
sition are not only held in contempt by their adversaries 
but they leave no mark on the page of history. We re- 
spect them because they were real men. 






Were our Ohio Indians always fighting? By no 
means. Their life here, and at other Indian settlements, 
was exceedingly pleasant. There was an abundance of 
game, they lived in comfortable cabins, and raised crops. 
At the time Colonel Boquet marched to the Muskingum 
over two hundred white captives were surrendered by 
the Indians. Large numbers of these had to be bound 
because they desired to remain with the Indians. Num- 
bers afterwards escaped and returned to the Indian life. 
Does anyone suppose that had they been shamefully 
treated, Boquet’s narrative would have made such state- 
ments? 









On Muskingum river, Heckewelder and Zeisberger 
had built up a very successful mission. For a long time 
it was the only well built, well ordered, Christian town 
in the whole Ohio region. It was the outpost of civili- 
zation, yet one, Williamson, accompanied by a large 
party of freebooters and frontiersmen from Kentucky, 
without justification, murdered upwards of ninety 
Christian men, women and children. Not one of them 
was armed, and most of them were killed within the 
church. It was one of the most outrageous and cold- 
blooded murders ever perpetrated in American history. 
I challenge anyone to cite an incident where persons 
assembled at divine worship in a sacred church were 
deliberately murdered by those against whom they had 
perpetrated no wrong. What was the result? William- 
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son, accompanied by Colonel Crawford, Dr. Knight, 
and a large force, marched north sometime later to at- 
tack the Indian towns near the Sandusky Plains. They 
were surprised by real fighting Indians, not harmless 
mission converts. The Indians desired above all things 
to seize Williamson, and be revenged. In the murder 
of their kinsfolk Heckewelder states the Indians ran 
about crying “Where is Williamson?’ He however, 
secured a fast horse, and escaped from the action. Poor 
Colonel Crawford fell into the hands of the exasperated 
savages and was tortured to death, all of which was 
both cruel and wicked. I am sorry that those who love 
to dwell on the tortures of Crawford always gloss over 
what happened previous to the Crawford affair. Please 
read Heckewelder’s narrative as to why Crawford was 
killed. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let us consider finally, Logan 
and Tecumseh, particularly the latter. Logan’s fame 
rests upon his great oration, and before you leave this 
field I trust you will read it—it is in imperishable 
bronze over there (pointing to the monument). 

Joseph Brant — Tha-yen-da-ne-gea — the great Iro- 
quois war-chief, visited the Ohio Valley. He knew 
Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh and Joseph Brant have much in common. 
Both were leaders, highly intelligent, brave, and fight- 
ing men. Each was a born orator, and each knew how to 
piay on the feelings of his followers. The martial spirit 
appealed to both alike. It was Brant when asked by 
the King of England, “Are you fond of music?’’ who 
replied, “I like the harp. I like the organ much better, 
but I love the fife and drum best of all because they 
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make my heart beat quick.” It was Tecumseh who, 
when asked to sit upon the platform with the officers at 
one of the treaties, and not wishing to place himself in 
the power of white men whom he had every reason to 
distrust, uttered this significant epigram, “The sun is 
my father, the earth is my mother, on her bosom I will 
repose,’ and seated himself among his warriors. 

It is now one hundred and thirty years since the 
Shawano left this part of Ohio. It is more than one 
hundred years since they have resided in any numbers 
within the borders of our state. There are no full blood 
Shawano remaining in either Kansas or Oklahoma. 
We have inherited this vast domain. The Indian life 
is a memory, a dim tradition. Those wars of long ago 
are forgotten, likewise the cruelties which were prac- 


ticed with equal fervor by both Reds and Whites. It is 
well that we have erected monuments to our military 
leaders and our first settlers, and it is exceedingly fit- 
ting that the most imposing one of the four here is the 
tribute to Logan himself. I say “four” because the 
great Logan Elm was the first, the real monument. 


Logan’s speech, rather than Dunmore’s treaty, ren- 
ders this spot immortal. And of the greatest and 
noblest of them all— Tecumseh — who fought men, 
and killed neither women or children. Does he not de- 
serve a shaft? I would that we knew the exact spot of 
his birth — where the prophet, his brother, and himself 
saw the light of day. 

The Ohio country is our heritage — we can well af- 
ford to be generous. Let us not omit the name of Te- 
cumseh from our records in stone and bronze. 

In the northwestern part of our State, and also in 
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that last engagement on the Thames, fought side by side 
the northern Algonquins, the Ojibwa, with our Ohio 
Algonquins, the Shawano. Let me present to you the 
original Ojibwa war flag. It is one hundred and 
twenty years old, and the Chiefs Me-shuck-ke-gee-shig 
and Mah-in-gonce gave it to me at White Earth reserva- 
tion in Minnesota in the year 1909 and it belongs to our 
museum at Andover. It is of owl and not eagle feath- 
ers, for the owl was sacred to the Ojibwa. Ne-gah-ne- 
bin-ace, their fighting chief, carried it. It was captured 
by the Sioux, enemies of the Ojibwa, held for many 
years, and retaken by Ne-gah-ne-bin-ace and his brave 
warriors. Probably the only positively old and original 
Indian flag belonging to eastern Algonquins in existence 
today. The Indians prized and revered it, even as we 
do “Old Glory’, our own sacred symbol. No emblem 
belonging to our own Ohio Indians remains — there- 
fore I do not consider it inappropriate to exhibit that 
one carried by their allies. 

The villages of these simple, yet heroic, Shawano 
are gone forever. Tecumseh lies in an unknown and 
forgotten grave. All our treaties with his band were 
deliberately broken by us. We cannot undo the evils of 
the past, but it is not too late to honor the memory of 
him who stood foremost among American aborigines. 
Well might it be said of him, “Greater love hath no man 
than that he die for his country”. Certainly his deeds 
and his character merit a dignified and a fitting me- 
morial. 





THE MIAMI CANAL 


BY JOHN J. GEORGE, JR. 


Much of the politics and planning of the early 
decades of the nineteenth century centered around in- 
ternal improvements, a topic made possible and popular 
by the expansion of the West. This expansion and 
development the tidewater political leader recognized; 
the representative of the frontier capitalized it. Fruit- 
less appeals for aid were made to a central government 
whose executive, laboring under strict construction, de- 
nied the constitutionality of spending federal money for 
“state” purposes. The third decade lifted the constitu- 
tional ban, and ushered in a program of internal im- 
provement, one of whose important phases, construc- 
tion of canals, received its impetus and reached its 
zenith in the period of 1825-50. Many states engaged 
in canal construction: New York completed the Erie 
in 1825, the same year Pennsylvania began the Penn- 
sylvania system of afternate sections of tramway and 
canal, Virginia and Maryland agreed to build the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, the projects of Illinois were 
begun, and the elaborate scheme laid out by Indiana.* 
The purpose of this paper is to deal with the Miami 
Canal, Cincinnati to Defiance, a port of the canal pro- 
gram of Ohio, the first western state to launch her 
canal program and the only one to complete it.* Rea- 





* Paxson, F. L., History of the American Frontier, 258-67. 
? Andrews, Israel D., Report on Colonial and Lake Trade, (1852), 354. 
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sons for building the canal, progress of canal construc- 
tion, financing the construction of the canal, its admin- 
istrative management, its operation, decline, and aban- 
donment, and some results and significance of the canal 
will be treated in turn. 


REASONS FOR BUILDING THE MIAMI CANAL 


In an act of the Ohio legislature of 1822 looking to 
the survey of probable routes for canals connecting 
the Ohio river with Lake Erie, we find the general 
reason for the construction of the Miami Canal: Pro- 
motion of the agricultural, manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of the “good people” of Ohio, and for 
uniting the more distant parts of the United States that 
the bonds of political union might be strengthened 
thereby.* Specific reasons are to be found in the con- 
dition of Ohio in the early twenties: The desire to se- 
cure markets for the produce, greatly agricultural, of 
the interior region; “to get the cheapest access to the 
best markets or to a choice of markets” and thereby 
protect the interests of the producer by preventing a 
monopoly on the part of any one market;* to connect 
the interior to the Ohio River, an important line of trade 
from Pittsburgh to the Mississippi, thereby reaching 
Cincinnati, a promising town of more than nine thou- 
sand inhabitants in 1820;° to tap on the north the 1500- 
mile® water route from Great Lakes to New York City, 
which route was opened up by the completion of the 
Erie Canal in 1825. Some idea of the importance of 





* Ohio Laws, 1821-22, 31. 

*Israel D. Andrews, Report on Colonial and Lake Trade (1852), 34. 
* United States Census, 1820, 35. 

© Andrews, 354 
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this trade route can be gathered from the lake traffic 
at Buffalo following the opening of this route: Flour 
and grain received at Buffalo by lake in 1836 totaled 
1,239,351 bushels; in ten years this had mounted to 
more than 13 million bushels.’ That this water route 
would prove a veritable channel of grain and grain 
products from the west to the east was early divined 
by the states Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. Especially 
eager was Ohio to connect with these northern and 
southern trade routes her own agricultural areas of the 
interior. Her eagerness found expression in the pro- 
jecting and completing of not only the Miami Canal 
from Cincinnati to Defiance but also in building the 
Ohio and Erie Canal from Portsmouth to Cleveland. 
Add to these reasons the fact that the National Road, 
the initial step in good roads in Ohio, did not enter Ohio 
until five months after the Miami Canal was author- 
ized,*® and the fact that there was not a mile of railroad 
in operation in Ohio until ten years’ after the authori- 
zation of the canal, and we have the essential reasons 
— the necessity — for the construction of the canal. 


PROGRESS OF CANAL CONSTRUCTION 


The beginning of the work of constructing the canal 
was considered a momentous occasion; the ceremony of 
breaking ground at Main Street, Cincinnati, July 21, 
1825, was witnessed by the Governor of Ohio, and by 





"Preliminary Report of Inland Waterways Commission, (1908), 230. 

* Charles R. Morris, /nternal Improvements in Ohio, 1825-50, in Amer- 
ican Historical Association Papers, II, 1889, 352; Ohio Laws, 1824-5, 
58-9. Morris’ article is an excellent one, and I have drawn from it freely, 
especially in regard to the financing of the canal. 

* Mitchell’s Compendium of Internal Improvements in the United States 
(1835), 71-72. 
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Governor DeWitt Clinton, of New York, who had just 
witnessed the completion of the Erie Canal in his own 
state.” By midsummer 1827, the canal was completed 
as far as Miami feeder, and water was turned into the 
section thus completed, on July 1, 1827. The new and 
unsettled banks, however, under pressure of the volume 
of water turned in, caved in in many places and a great 
deal of filling up resulted. Despite this obstacle, on 
November 28, 1827, three boatloads of curious, enthusi- 
astic spectators moved along up the canal at three miles 
an hour as far as Middletown." The next year floods 
hampered the construction, but before the end of 1828 
the whole line from Cincinnati to Dayton, a distance of 
66 miles, was completed.” The original estimate of the 
cost of the first 44 miles was $474,000; it is remarkable 


to note that it actually cost $469,000" or $5,000 Jess 
than the original estimate! The total cost of the Cin- 
cinnati-Dayton Division was slightly above one million 
dollars.” 


In January, 1829,” the Board of Canal Commission- 
ers in a report on the survey of the proposed extension 
to Junction pointed out that it would be practically im- 
possible to use water from the Mad and Miami Rivers 
farther north than Piqua; that beyond this point water 
for the canal would have to be supplied by reservoirs. 
The board estimated the cost of the canal from Dayton 





” Morris, 356. 

" Annual Report of Canal Commissioners, in Senate Journal, 1827-8, 
170-173. 

* Ibid, in Senate Journal, 1828-9, 186-190. 

Ibid, in Senate Journal, 1827-28, 170-74, 

* Morris, 379. 

* Senate Journal, 1828-29, 196-198, 
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to Junction, exclusive of reservoirs at $2,874,432. This 
report stimulated legislative action authorizing the 
board to employ engineers and to make surveys for the 
canal to junction, the cost of surveys to be paid from 
proceeds of sale of lands granted by Congress May 24, 
1828; but the cost of survey was not to exceed $1500.” 
Thus began the work on the Dayton-Junction Division. 

Some years were much more favorable to canal con- 
struction than were others. Lack of laborers, illness 
among the laborers (perhaps attributable to the un- 
healthful conditions along the line of canal work) se- 
riously hampered the work; but most of all, the rainy 
season, lasting for six weeks in the summer of 1835, 
checked the progress. The report of the Canal Com- 
missioners in 1836 characterized this “spell” as being 


“the most unfavorable season in the history of public 


9917 


works in Ohio. The next year canal work suffered 
from lack of laborers because Indiana public works 
were offering higher wages.” 

In some places the canal construction necessitated 
the damming of streams; such produced overflows on 
surrounding land and this in turn gave rise to claims 
for damages on part of injured parties, and to general 
unhealthful conditions for the inhabitants.” 

In spite of the obstacles slowing down the work, the 
canal was completed to Piqua by 1840, a distance of 
some 40 miles from Dayton.” Success of the Miami 

* Ohio Laws, 1829-30, 16. Private claims for damage to property be- 
came numerous in the late twenties. See Senate Journal, 1836-7, 668-75. 

* See House Journal, 1836-7, 668-75. 

* Annual Report of Board of Public Works (Ohio), 1836. 

* Report of House Committee on Canals, Jan. 24, 1836, in House 


Journal, 1836-7, 274-75. 
*® David H. Burr, Map of Ohio, 1840. 
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Canal depended, of course, on the completion of the line 
to Junction, and this point is emphasized by the auditor 
in his report for 1842.” In referring to the completion 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal that year, he urges that 
every effort be put forth to complete the Miami Canal 
to Junction at the earliest possible moment. He adds 
reason to his plea by citing that the state has $2,500,000 
invested in the Miami Canal already, the annual interest 
amounting to $150,000. This plea bore fruit the next 
year in the form of a legislative appropriation of $600,- 
000 for completing the canal.” 

As had been predicted by the Canal Commissioners, 
the operation of the canal in the northern part of the 
state required extensive reservoirs, four largest of 


which included 28,0000 acres, and cost $1,222,000.” 


The Miami Canal was completed to Junction in 
1846,” thus joining the Wabash and Erie Canal which 
extended from Evansville, Indiana, by way of Terre 
Haute, and Fort Wayne, to Toledo, Ohio. Thus the 
Miami Canal put the western interior of Ohio in touch 
with the trade on the Ohio river, the great trade route 
between Pittsburgh and Louisville; in touch with the 
trade line to northern, central and southern Indiana, 
and in touch with the great trade route from Chicago to 
New York. 





* Annual Report of Auditor, 1842-3, in Ohio Legislative Documents, 
Doc. 7, 10. 

“ Annual Report of Treasurer, 1842-3, in Ohio Legislative Documents, 
Doc. 7, 10. 

* Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1888, in Ohio Executive 
Documents, 1086. Usable maps showing the location of the Commis- 
sioners, 1905. 

* Annual Report of Board of Public Works in Ohio Legislative Docu- 
ments, 1846-7, Doc. 31, 389. 
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When we consider the great obstacles to be over- 
come in this undertaking, floods, shortage of labor, the 
necessity for an extensive reservoir system, the ever- 
increasing burden of interest on the debt already con- 
tracted, and the ever-present difficulty of getting money 
to carry on the construction, we can more understand- 
ingly appreciate Ohio’s achievements in completing the 
Miami. 

FINANCING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CANAL 


Financing of the construction of the Miami Canal 
was the biggest problem involved. The basic law of 
1825” established a Canal Fund to consist of contribu- 
tions and donations of individuals, of appropriations 
which should be made from time to time from money 
in the state treasury, of money from the sales of canal 
stocks (which were to be free from taxation), and of 
money from taxes named in the Act * for the purpose 
of paying the interest on the stocks, (the rate of interest 
not to exceed 6 per cent.)** Floating the first loans thus 
provided for was made through the Manhattan Bank of 
New York, which also transferred the interest to the 
stockholders. For this service Ohio paid the bank 
$2,000. Loans would be deposited in the bank to the 
credit of Ohio, and as needed transferred to the local 
banks in Ohio as the Board of Canal Fund Commission- 
ers (provided for in the basic act) should require.” 
The canal fund commissioners were by the basic act 





* Ohio Laws, 1824-5, 50-58. 
* Ibid. Sec. 5. 
* Ibid. Sec. 3. 
* Ibid. Sec. 4. 
*® Morris, 366. 
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authorized to borrow on the credit of the state $400,000 
for 1825, and not more than $600,000 during any suc- 
ceeding year while canal construction was in progress.” 
The state legislature at the same time pledged $40,000 
of the money in Treasury, and provided for certain 
amounts to be transferred from yearly revenues to the 
Canal Fund. Further, all money from tolls and water 
rents arising from any part of the canal as soon as 
opened was to be added to the Canal Fund.” All money 
belonging to the Canal Fund was to be paid into the 
state treasury, kept as a separate account, and paid out 
in same manner as other state money.” Premiums on 
sales of stock and interest on deposits of state money 
with Manhattan Bank during the period 1826-38 
amounted to $395,000. Another source of money, 
used even before the canal was completed to Dayton, 
was school funds, money arising from lands set aside 
for educational purposes in the counties. Borrowing 
from this source for the construction of canals resulted 
in the creation of a huge debt. Sale of school lands 
to raise money for canal construction was resorted to, 
and in this way between 1827 and 1848 the state rolled 
up a debt of more than $1,500,000 to the counties.” 


When all these sources failed to produce sufficient 
money, resort was had to state special property tax for 
canal construction. The legislative act left in the hands 
of the state auditor the determining of what the rate of 


* Ohio Laws, 1824-5, 50-58, Sec. 4. 
*t Ibid. Sec. 5; Morris gives a succinct analysis of the provisions of the 
act relative to finance, 354. 
* Ibid. Sec. 6. 
* Morris, 366. 
* Ibid. 363. 
* Ibid. 365. 
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this special property tax should be. When he had de- 
cided the amount necessary, he notified the county 
auditors of the rate to be assessed and collected, and 
these officials proceeded to get the money accordingly.” 
This was an extreme procedure: legislative delegation 
of authority to determine tax rate to an executive off- 
cial! In the period 1826 the state property tax includ- 
ing the special tax for canals practically doubled, being 
1.7 mills in 1826 and 3.2 mills in 1833. Since Ohio 
was chiefly agricultural at this time, the canal tax “fell 
heaviest on the farmer’, but he was given some relief 
in the revaluation scheme of 1835. 

Some idea of the rates of toll can be gathered from 
the auditor’s report of 1843." <A barrel of salt from 
Cleveland to Portsmouth by the Ohio canal, a distance 
of 309 miles cost 21 cents transportation; the transpor- 
tation of the same article from Portsmouth to Nelson- 
ville on the Hocking Canal, a distance of 152 miles, 
cost 26 cents. Passenger fare on the Miami Canal was 
5 cents per passenger-mile. At this time the auditor 
urged a revision of the freight toll rates so as to bring 
about an equalization among the various canals of the 
state. Even here before 1850 we have a problem not 
different from the competing rates and “long-short 
haul” problems of the railroads in the period after 1875. 

Receipts for the first year of operation of the first 
44 miles of the Miami Canal totaled $8,000. Receipts 


* Ohio Laws, 1824-5, 55. 

* Morris, 367. 

% Ibid, 377. 

* Annual Report of the Auditor, 1842-3, in Ohio Legislatwe Documents, 
Doc. 3, 35. 

“ Annual Report of Canal Commissioners, 1828-9 in Senat@ Journal, 
1828-9, 186-90, 
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for the year 1840 were noticeably favorable: The net 
profits from tolls this year showed more than a six per 
cent return on the cost of canal construction to date.” 
The canal fund received this profit heartily. The fund 
suffered in 1842 by the fact that canal gross receipts 
fell $12,000 short of the figures for the preceding 
year.” In 1845 the canal receipts were only $53,000; 
but the year the Miami Canal was completed to Junc- 
tion, the receipts on the whole line shot up to $115,000. 
This sudden rise served as an encouragement to the 
difficult problem of financing the canal construction.“ 
The value of presenting these figures lies only in the 
fact that the receipts from canal operation served only 
as an insignificant item in the work of extending and 
making possible the canal construction to Junction. We 
now turn to sketch the share the United States Govern- 
ment had in the project. Congress did not come to the 
rescue until the Miami Canal was practically completed 
to Dayton. By that time Congress saw that Ohio 
“meant business’, and that the canal was to prove a 
success. In May, 1828, Congress granted to Ohio as 
an aid to the extension of the Miami Canal from Day- 
ton to Junction, one-half of five sections width on each 
side of the proposed canal.” This grant totaled 438,301 
acres.*° Not without condition did Congress grant this 
land to Ohio. The canal when completed should be for- 


ever open to the use of the Federal Government free 


“Note, Index to Ohio Documents, 397. 

“ Annual Report of Auditor, 1842-3, in Ohio Legislative Documents, 
Doc. 3, 25. 

“ Annual Report, N. Y. State Engineer, 1905, II, 1402. 

“ Morris, p. 376. 

“U.S. Statutes at Large, 1824-35, 305. 

“ Land Grants Made by Congress, 1908, 24. 
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from tolls on its goods and agents passing through.” 
The terms of the grant allowed Ohio five years in which 
to begin the extension of the canal and 20 years to com- 
plete it to Junction. 

In the same year as the above grant was made for 
construction of Miami Canal, Congress granted Ohio 
500,000 acres as an aid to the construction of canals in 
general; the Miami Canal was entitled to a share in this 
grant. 

How were these lands converted into money usable 
in canal construction? The act of Ohio” relative to 
land sales gives usa‘ ° ‘cea » the progress. It pro- 


vided: 


1. Governor to furnish to the land offices maps of the 
lands sold and to be sold. 

2. Governor to issue a proclamation stating date of sale 
of canal lands, area in which located, and terms of sale. 

3. Land to be sold in tracts not larger than half-sections to 

highest bidder for cash, gold or silver coin, bank notes, 

or state bonds. 

Minimum price of $2.50 an acre. 

Sections located in certain ranges and reserved as state 

property to be sold at not less than $4 an acre. 

No registrar of laws or receiver of public money from 

land sales to purchase the lands offered. 

Lands sold to be taxable from day of sale. 


os oe 


Publication of definite information on sales of land, 
and the prevention of “official” speculation were aimed 
at by this act; but more significant are the provisions 
taken over from existing land laws of Congress, such 
features as the “range’’, the section idea (although to 
be sold in half-sections, the idea of the section was pres- 





“U.S. Statutes at Large, 1824-35, 305-6. 
* Ibid. 
“Ohio Laws, 1841-2, 72. 
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ent); the question of reserves, and a minimum price. 
A typical land sale was that held at Piqua October 22, 
1833. <A portion of the alternate sections granted the 
State by Congress were sold at public auction, netting 
the State more than $30,000. This helped in the work 
of canal extension.” Not all the land of the Miami Ca- 
nal was disposed of before the canal was completed to 
Junction; for in 1894- on some $90,000 worth was sold 
for railroad purposes.” 

The total cost of the Miami Canal from Cincinnati 
to Dayton, 66 miles, was $1,020,000; from Dayton to 
Junction, $3,168,965; grand total for the canal, 189 
miles, $4,197,965." Despité : authorization of the 
canal commissioners to seize a. | use property and ma- 
terials necessary for construction of the canal,” they 
did not do so to any marked extent, the result being that 
the dealers in materials charged higher figures than 
market price, the state being burdened thus by a greater 
construction cost.** We can not determine how much 
of the cost of canal construction thus arose. It seems 
that the finances of the canal were well managed from 
1825-33, but the rigid economy and honest management 
of that period was “entirely lost sight of from 1837 to 
the completion of the Public Works, in 1845.”” 


Two essential points to be noted in financing of the 





® Annual Message of Governor Lucas, Dec. 2, 1834, in Reports and 
Messages to General Assembly, 1834, 5. 

* Annual Report of Ohio Canal Commissioners, 1905, 51. 

® Morris, tables on page 379. 

3 Supra. 7. 

* Morris, 358. 

® Annual Report of Auditor, 1844-5 in Ohio Legislative Documents, 
Doc. No. 20, 273. A fearless attack on what Auditor Brough considers 
corruption in office. 
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canal are, first, that there were two general sources on 
which to draw, state, and federal; the former consist- 
ing of contributions and donations by individuals, state 
appropriations, sale of bonds, interests on deposits, pre- 
miums on sales of stock, loans from school funds, and 
money from the special property tax; from the latter, 
money from the sale of lands generously granted by 
Congress. Secondly, that for a period the finances were 
well managed, but in the later period of canal construc- 
tion inefficiency and extravagance were far too glaring. 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT OF THE CANAL 


In the act of February 4, 1825, the basic law in the 
state canalization program for sixty years, provision is 
made for the administration of the canal. This was 
intrusted to a board of canal commissioners (the con- 
tinuance of a like board dating from about 1822 but en- 
larged by Act of 1825) of seven members chosen by 
joint resolution of the legislature to hold office during 
good behavior and removable by the appointing author- 
ity. That there was a determination to keep the com- 
mission under the watch of the legislature is evidenced 
in designation (section 4+) of the presiding officer of the 
Senate as a member of the board. To this board were 
given the duties of letting contracts for work and for 
supplies, the selection of engineers, draftsmen, collect- 
ors of tolls, and other workers necessary for the opera- 
tion of the undertaking.” Logically enough the duties 
ot the canal commissioners were extended as the work 
progressed and new exigencies arose. With the open- 


* Ohio Laws, 1824-5, 50-51. The same act (p. 53) creates a finance 
board known as Commissioners of the Canal Fund. 
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ing of the canal to Dayton, in 1830" the board was 
authorized to issue regulations governing the navigation 
of the canal; it was empowered to sell surplus water 
and lands granted to or purchased by the State,” to pur- 
chase additional water power”; to appoint appraisers 
to assess damages to private property occasioned by the 
construction of the canal,” and to change public roads 
where such is necessary to the construction of the 
canal.” In 1832 the board was authorized to enter 
upon, seize, and use any lands, streams or materials 
necessary to the construction of the canal,"* compensa- 
tion to be determined by a group of five disinterested 
parties appointed by the commissioners, the amount of 
damages allowed by the board of five appraisers being 
entered in the Canal Commissioners’ record, and paid 
to the party aggrieved.** The independent board of 
canal commissioners did not give satisfaction,” and by 
act of March 16, 1838, the Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners was abolished and the management of the canal 
transferred to the Board of Public Works, which had 
general administrative control of the whole program of 
state interna] improvements. This board of public 
works consisted of five members chosen by joint reso- 
lution of the legislature, overlapping term, and remov- 
able by the legislature. Mismanagement, however, did 
not cease with this change in administration for we 





* Ohio Laws, 1829-30, 377. 

* Ibid., 380. 

* Ibid., 398. 

8 Tbid., 376. 

© Ibid., 375. 

“Ohio Laws, 1831-32, 17-18. 
@ Ohio Laws, 1824-25, 56-7. 
* Morris, 358. 
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have a brave attempt at airing the evils under the new 
system voiced in the report of the State Auditor, John 
Brough, in 1843. He says there are too many retainers 
in the canal personnel, too much favoritism shown, too 
little honesty, and a crying need for both honesty and 
rigid economy in canal administration. He opposes the 
continuance of sinecures, and recommends that the hand 
of the law be heavily laid on the evildoers.“ To the 
Board of Public Works were transferred, by the Act of 
March 16, 1838, the functions of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and the board was further authorized to ap- 
point as acting commissioners officials to manage each 
phase of the internal improvements program as it 
should see fit; and so it happens that there was a canal 
commission after 1839 but it was chosen by, and re- 
sponsible to the Board of Public Works, in reality a 
part of it. Thus the administration of the Miami 
Canal after 1839 was simply this: Direct administra- 
tion by acting canal commissioners appointed and re- 
movable by the Board of Public Works, which in turn 
was the creature of and responsible to the State Legis- 
lature. Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
change in 1838 was to correlate the work of canal con- 
struction with the whole state program of internal im- 
provements.” 





“ Annual Report of Auditor, 1843, in Ohio Legislative Documents, 
Document No. 6, 38-9. In the same year the legislature ordered an ex- 
amination into the conduct of canal commissioners, and authorized the 
governor to prosecute the tardy and dishonest officials if such were found. 
See Ohio Laws, 1842-3, 54-7. 

© The annual reports of the Board of Public Works furnish the mest 
usable material on the operation of the Miami Canal after 1838. 

* Ohio Laws, 1838-9, 45-59, for provisions of the 183A Act. 
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OPERATION, DECLINE AND ABANDONMENT OF THE 
CANAL 


During even the first years of its full-fledged ex- 
istence the Miami Canal suffered from obstacles to its 
operation. Freezes kept navigation at a standstill for 
long periods of time, once for seven weeks.” Making 
of repairs, and drawing of the water to remove accumu- 
lated mud and sand seriously hampered the navigation.” 
Later the stream dredger replaced manual labor in 
cleaning the canal and thus was done away with the 
necessity for drawing off the water. 


What were the chief articles of transport on the 
Miami Canal? An examination of the records of the 
goods received by the Miami and Erie Canal at Cincin- 
nati and Junction gives a satisfactory answer. These 
show that in 1851 Cincinnati was receiving by the 
Miami Canal great quantities of ice, flour, whiskey, 
corn, oats, pork and bacon, sugar, wood, paper, lumber, 
and iron.” At Junction the chief articles received by 
the Miami and Erie were coffee, sugar, laths, and lum- 
ber. Most of these articles may be assumed to be 
native products of the western interior of Ohio.) 

The receipts of the Miami and Erie Canal show a 
steady climb from 1846 to 1851." Using receipts as an 
index to canal operation, we find the peak reached in 





* From 1846 the records of the Miami Canal are merged with those of 
the Ohio division of the Wabash and Erie Canal known as the Miami and 
Erie Canal. Annual Report of Auditor, 1845-6, in Ohio Legislative Docu- 
ments, 1846-7, Doc. 14, 164. 

* Legislative Documents, 1846-7, Doc. 3, 398-99. 

* Ibid., 486. 

® Ibid., 108-110. 
™ Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1888, 33. 
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1851; further, that year shows a relatively lower 
amount of expenditures on the canal than the few fol- 
lowing years of fairly high receipts, and this serves as 
additional justification for our considering the year 
1851 as the zenith of the Miami and Erie Canal.” In 
that year the gross receipts of the canal were slightly 
above $350,000; by 1860 the annual gross receipts had 
dropped to less than half that amount.” In 1851 the 
expenditures totaled some $175,000, shot up to $270,000 
the next year, and gradually came down to about 
$150,000 in 1860. 


Seeing that the enterprise under state operation was 
proving a financial failure, the state sought relief by a 
legislative act of May 8, 1861, authorizing the Governor 
and Treasurer to let to highest bidder the various parts 
of the canal system. The lessee was to keep up repairs, 
and pay the state the price of his bid in semi-annual 
amounts. Leases were to run for ten years. In return 
the lessee was to enjoy all tolls and rents from the canal 
leased. Under this law, the Miami and Erie Canal was 
leased in June, 1861, to a private company of six mem- 
bers for the annual amount of $20,075. It appears 
that the company filled its contract satisfactorily.” On 
April 11, 1867, the legislature by joint resolution agreed 
to extend the lease (which would expire June 1, 1871) 
to June 1, 1881. A gleam of hope for the canals ap- 
pears in the report of the Board of Public Works in 
1863. Pointing to what New York State had done to 





" Tbid., 31. 
" Figures from Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1888, 31-33. 
" Tbid., 1862, 3. 

* Ibid., also Annual Report, 1867, 4. 

* Ohio Laws, 1867, 330. 
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save her canals from the severe competition of the rail- 
roads, the board recommends liberal expenditures to 
enlarge the canal locks, and to improve the canal gener- 
ally —thus had New York succeeded. “Let Ohio go 
and do likewise.” 

But this exhortation could not save the canal system. 
The situation became worse and in 1876 the state in 
desperation began the policy of complete abandonment. 
In that year part of the Hocking Canal was abandoned; 
in 1888, all the Wabash and Erie; in 1894, the rest of 
the Hocking. In 1896, practically all the Walhonding 
was abandoned,” and by 1906 only the Ohio Canal and 
the Miami and Erie were in operation.” Since that time 
the Miami and Erie has been entirely abandoned “for 
transportation purposes’’,*’ but water power is leased 
yet at some points. 

Why did the canal decline so as to be abandoned? The 
reasons for its decline are in general the same as for 
the decline of the other parts of the state system, but 
some reasons apply especially to the Miami. In truth, 
it can be said that the decline of the canal was occasioned 
by the rise of the railroad,” and especially by that of the 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. Clearly one ad- 
vantage of the railroad over the canal as a means of 





" Page 6. 

*® Report of State Engineer, New York, 1905, II, 1402. 

* Map showing navigable canals and streams in the United States as 
supplement to Preliminary Report of Inland Waterways Commission, 
(1908). 

® Letter of Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Oct. 
31, 1924. 

* In 1835 there were no railroads in operation in Ohio; there were 400 
miles of canal in operation. Supra, 5. In 1857 canal mileage was 849, while 
railroad mileage in the state had stepped ahead with 2,834 miles. See 
Annual Report of Ohio Commissioner of Statistics, 1857, 62. 
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transportation is the fact that it is open for business the 
year around. The Miami Canal was frozen one winter 
for 49 consecutive days. Another advantage of the rail- 
road is the more frequent service furnished. This is of 
prime importance in the shipping of such articles as 
fruit. But the greatest advantage the railroad possesses 
over the canal is the greater speed of the former. Canal 
traffic down to 1890 showed speed of from 2 to 8 miles 
an hour; while the railroads offered a freight speed of 
12 to 30 miles an hour. Thus the railroad has greater 
facilities for the rapid transportation of such articles as 
fruit, fresh milk and other dairy products, vegetables, 
etc.” 

Sometimes the canal in offering a lower rate than 
did the railroad was only trying to offset the more fre- 
quent service and faster time of the railway, and there- 
by to secure a share of the traffic. By 1852 at least 
one canal in Ohio had been killed by the railroad com- 
petition. By that time the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad, the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail- 
road and the Dayton and Michigan Railroad were in 
cutting competition with the Miami Canal,” and by 1855 
the Dayton and Piqua Railroad was promising further 
rivalry to the canal.” In 1858 the net receipts of rail- 
roads in Ohio were more than $5,000,000, showing a 





* James, 285-320. 
“ Preliminary Report of Inland Waterways Commission, (1908), 125. 
Several instances of railroad’s buying over the property of the competing 
canal, and letting canal go to ruin, are cited, 375-76. 

* Ibid., 208. This was the Sandy and Beaver Canal, killed by the Pitts- 


burgh, Ft. Wayne and Chicago Railroad, and by the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg Railroad. 


* Andrews, 359. 
* Annual Report of Secretary of State, 1855, map facing 364. 
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thriving business and profit, while for the same year the 
gross receipts of the Miami and Erie Canal were $4,000 
less than the cost of operation.” 

The least reflection on the advantages the railroad 
has over the canal causes one to wonder how the canal 
could hold its own even so long as it did; and especially 
interesting is it to recall that while many of its state- 
neighbors went down in despair before 1895, the Miami 
and Erie continued until into the twentieth century. It 
did achieve success in developing western Ohio; but it 
failed in its efforts to compete with the railroads. 


RESULTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANAL 


The creation of markets for inland products was of 
great consequence to western Ohio. By 1866 cordwood, 
hitherto valueless because unmarketable, was bringing 
$3; and ship timber ranged from $10 to $20 a hundred 
cubic feet. Such improvement encouraged farmers to 
market their wood and timber and to open the hitherto 
wooded area to agriculture; consequently, much busi- 
ness came to the canal in handling the increasing farm 
products. Surplus water power was leased to private 
individuals for driving saw mills and flour mills estab- 
lished along the route of the canal." The Miami’s flow 
of commerce toward the Great Lakes contributed no- 
ticeably to making Buffalo an important commercial 
center, and to New York City the commercial capital of 
the United States. This canal attracted private enter- 





* Annual Report of Ohio Commissioner of Statistics, 1858, 74. 

* Annual Report, Board of Public Works, in Ohio Executive Docu- 
ments, Part II, 1866, 487. 

 Tbid., 1867, 211-14. 
” Preliminary Report of Inland Waterways Commissions, (1908), 231. 
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prise into the transportation field. The state began to 
charter private canal companies and turnpike compa- 
nies.” The completion of this canal to Dayton in 1829 
was followed by state authorization of thirteen lines of 
railroad in the year 1832, the chief line being the Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railroad, Dayton to Sandusky; 
this line, running through pretty much the same area 
as proposed canal extension north of Dayton was to 
traverse, aimed to head off the Miami Canal as a lake- 
ward carrier; to a great extent this objective was at- 
tained. At the time, the longest railroad in the world 
was only 136 miles, while the Mad River and Lake Erie 
was to span a distance of 175 miles! In that the canal 
stimulated railroad building, it contained the germ of 
its own destruction. 

Financial results of a serious nature were produced 
by this canal. In providing for extending the canal 
from Dayton to Defiance, the legislature embarked on a 
course of public aid to communications which ultimately 
cost the state more than $8,000,000, or twice the total 
state debt in 1829. Ohio credit fell to a 24% discount 
in New York.”” More borrowing meant heavier taxa- 
tion; the hard pressed farmer, while given some relief 
in the revaluation scheme of 1835, protested so loudly 
that into the new constitution of 1851 was incorporated 
a provision limiting the incurring of state debts to these 
purposes only: certain deficiencies in revenue, handling 
invasions or insurrections, and redeeming “outstanding 
indebtedness” of the state. This constitution, ratified 





* Morris, 367-8. 
™ Ibid., 372, 376. 
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by popular referendum, echoes the popular reaction 
against financial recklessness of the legislature. 


Putting the interior into touch with markets, cre- 
ating thereby an exchange of products and articles, and 
contributing to the increasing volume of the trade 
routes to the north and to the south are facts of prime 
significance. Likewise is the economic lesson derived 
from the railroad competition with this canal that 
faster, more frequent, and better service will triumph 
even at a higher cost to the consuming public. 


Of political significance is the fact that the United 
States came to the support of the canal only when it 
had proved itself a going concern; that federal aid was 
generous, and that this aid was given on conditions re- 
markably suggestive of the twentieth century federal 
subsidy policy. — 

Ohio experience in administrative management of 
the canal reveals, in a day when administrative organi- 
zation was relatively simple, the basic problem of re- 
sponsibility, efficiency, and proper relationship in the 
organization of administrative agencies. The financial 
limitation imposed on the legislature in 1851 stands in 
contrast to the position of popular trust, and chief 
power accorded the legislative branch in the basic docu- 
ment of 1803. That financial limitation is merely sug- 
gestive of but all too typical of the reasons for, and the 
extent to which, the legislative powers in the states lie 
fettered in the prison of constitutional prohibitions. 
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THE ROUSH FAMILY IN AMERICA 


(Their Contribution to the “ New Country”) 


BY REV. L. L. ROUSH 


In these days when almost every one is writing and 
when so many details of history are brought out of their 
hiding-places by some historian especially equipped for 
that purpose, and whose chief business is to bring to the 
public eye such discoveries, one hesitates before he sets 
himself to the task of adding anything to this volumi- 
nous collection. However, no student dares venture 
far into the field of historical research until he finds 
much virgin soil for cultivation. In almost every 
county, city and hamlet there lie, unknown and un- 
touched, rich mines of historical data never brought to 
the eye of the public. The discovery of such has made 
it possible for the general historian to sum up such de- 
tails as will enable him to present a narrative that ap- 
peals to the serious student. Thus have many important 
contributions been made to philosophy, science and gov- 
ernment. 

In the presentation of this article the writer is pos- 
sessed of an ambition to reveal the activities of a large 
and prominent family whose two hundred year sojourn 
in America has never attracted public attention to any 
notable degree, notwithstanding the fact that in their 
historical connections great men pass in review, and the 
fate of nations and destiny of races have in no small 
measure been determined by the contributions they have 
(116) 
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made to this rapidly growing country of which they 
have ever been an active part. The success of any great 
general has been determined by his men in the ranks 
without whom his name could never have become great. 
Washington as father of his country, Lincoln as its 
savior are our outstanding American figures, but where 





GeEorGE Rousnu, 1761-1845 


(One of nine brothers who fought in the Revolution) 


were their greatness without a noble, loyal and patriotic 
citizenry ? 

Scarcely had the Atlantic seaboard been settled 
when there entered its portals a young man who at- 
tracted no more attention than any other ordinary im- 
migrant. He came, not as many had done, to fill his 
coffers with American gold and then return to his home- 
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land where he might live in luxury and ease; but he 
came possessed of an ideal—the ideal that has made 
America the one great nation among nations —to have 
a home unmolested and the freedom to worship God ac 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience. (The de- 
tails of the environment from which he sprang and the 
friends he left behind need receive only such considera- 
tion here as to give the reader an appreciation of the 
motives that led this family to America. 

It was during the great German emigration which 
was practically parallel with the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century; the Carolinas, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
but chiefly the latter, furnished homes for these people. 
The chief cause, tradition tells us, that led this home- 
loving young man to break the ties that bound him to 
home and friends was religious persecution and political 
oppression. Added to this tradition were the devastat- 
ing wars and social unrest of the times. One of the 
strong characteristics of the German, which he gets 
both by nature and training, is that he is a great lover 
of home and homeland. It was fortunate, indeed, for 
the American nation that so many of these home-loving 
people found a permanent abode in this new country 
destined to become, and the more so by them, the great- 
est land of liberty among nations. 

The background of this unrest is seen in wars — 
wars for causes, and wars for almost no cause at all. 
During the wars of the Spanish Netherlands, the Pala- 
tinate in which lived the family that is the subject of 
this sketch, was frequently overrun by destroying van- 
dals and its inhabitants were often driven to forest and 
cave and even in these sequestered spots at the point of 
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the bayonet were forced to bring forth their small earn- 
ings, if such they had, and in case they refused they 
were frequently murdered in cold blood. Following this 
there were wars of the Palatinate which were even 
more devastating. The Palatinate, like Belgium, in the 
late war, lay in the path of these destroying forces. 
Thus were their high ambitions of a peaceful, quiet and 
prosperous home life impossible of realization. In hope 
of such possession new lands must be sought. 

On the quiet autumn morning of October 19, 1736, 
George Frazer sailed out of the blue waters of Rotter- 
dam with his little ship, the Perthamboy, and bore away 
across the sea the first representative of this large and 
virile family, whose name was John Adam Roush 
(Rausch). Appropriately the city of Brotherly Love 
received him. 


Like many of these early families, he was lost sight 
of until he began to make a name for himself in the 
great wilderness which at that time knew no bounds. 
He must have taken up his abode in Pennsylvania for 
a time and probably married there, a lady by the name 
of Susannah, whose family name is not known. But 
these eastern sections of the country were beginning to 
meet the same problem that the European countries had, 
that of over population, and land was becoming scarce 
and costly. It was therefore evident that if this family 
were to have access to cheap lands for their children 
they must seek it beyond the mountains. 

Far to the West, as it seemed to them, between the 
Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge Mountains, lay a vast 
stretch of fertile valley with its latent wealth undis- 
turbed, known in its long course through the Old Do- 
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minion as the Shenandoah Valley. No longer was it to 
remain that untouched wilderness. 

John A. Lewis, of Scotch-Irish descent, was the first 
to disturb the quietude of this peaceful valley. Rapidly 
there followed many of his Scotch-Irish friends. And 
while these thrifty and determined people were estab- 
lishing homes in the upper valley, the sturdy yeomanry 
of Germany, than which none better ever came to the 
American continent, were fast occupying the lower por- 
tion, among whom were John Roush and his wife Su- 
sannah. 

After having lived here a few years, they obtained, 
on November 2, 1773, a tract of land in the *‘Northern 
Neck of Virginia” consisting of 400 acres on Mill Creek, 
record of which is to be found in the State Land Office 
of Richmond, Virginia. From this time on, land trans- 
actions occur with much frequency in the family name. 
In each deed there is a bit of history to be found by the 
anxious reader. Family relationship is so clearly ex- 
pressed that there need be no doubt about the connec- 
tions. 

In this vicinity the Pioneers lived and reared their 
families and in this vicinity were their remains given 
back to the earth from which they came. Here began 
the early activities of the family soon to be spread to 
various parts of the continent. 

In certain old church records still extant in the 
original handwriting of the Rev. Paul Henkel, a part 
of whose autobiography is given in the ARCH-ZOLOGICAL 
AND HIsToRICAL QUARTERLY, Volume XXIII, April, 
1914, much detailed information is to be found. It 
might have been said earlier in this article that the 
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Roush family seems to have embraced the Protestant 
faith soon after the Reformation. That they were very 
devout is evident in every community in which they have 
lived. 

The Lutheran church claimed them. They did not 
lose their faith in the wilderness of the new continent. 
One of the earliest visits made by any travelling 
preacher to the rapidly growing settlement in the lower 
Shenandoah was by the above-mentioned Paul Henkel. 
In his autobiography he mentions the family. In his 
records of births and baptism in 1766, he lists the in- 
fant John Roush, son of Philip and his wife Catharine, 
with the grandparents, John and Susannah, as sponsors. 
This was in the Old Pine Church records (now St. 
Mary’s Lutheran) a few miles west of Mount Jackson. 
It must have been in the days when religious services 
were held in the homes of these early settlers. A church 
house was later built and the organization still exists 
as an active institution. The father and mother re- 
mained active in this society until their death, 1786 and 
1796 respectively. They were careful to obey the Scrip- 
tural injunction, ‘““Thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children.” As a family they were active in the de- 
velopment and promotion of this religious society. 
“This man served me as a prudent trustee in the year 
1783,” says Paul Henkel in his notes recording a visit 
with the Philip Roush family in Gallia County, Ohio, in 
1806. 

Later still, we find the sons especially concerned in 
the building of another church nearer their farms, 
known to this day as Solomon’s Church. For this cause 
Henry Roush gave two acres of land and was the third 
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largest giver in current money. “Henry Roush and 
Dorothea, his wife, of the county of Shenandoah and 
state of Virginia, for five shillings and other good 
causes and considerations to themselves thereunto mov- 
ing, but more especially to the glory of God and the 
spreading of his precious Gospel, grant, etc. * * * 
to John Nease and Peter Ohlinger, Elders and Trustees 
for the Lutheran and Reformed congregations in the 
said county of Shenandoah, and their successors in 
trust, a certain tract of land on a drain of Mill Creek, 
being part of a tract of 8} acres granted to the said 
Henry Roush by patent bearing date (date omitted) ad- 
joining Jacob Nease and Thomas Henton, containing 2 
acres including the church house commonly called and 
known by the name of Solomonburg.” etc. 


Witnessed by 
(Signed) Henry Roush 
Dorothea Roush. 
Jacob Rinker 
Ulrick Keenor 
Jacob Rambo. 
Dated June 13, 1796. 
Shenandoah County Deed Book K 268-269. 


Records still preserved show the family to have 
made the following contributions to the church built in 
1793. 


Jacob Roush 3 0 0 pounds, etc 
Henry Roush 3 5 O pounds, etc 
Daniel Roush 2 5 O pounds, etc 
George Roush 1 5 O pounds, etc 
Jonas Roush 60p 
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In the old minute-book of the New Market Church 
we have discovered that another brother, John Jr. was 
a moving figure in the establishment of that organiza- 
tion about 1788 or 1790. These three churches, still 
prosperous and progressive societies under able leader- 
ship in Shenandoah county, to a large extent the contri- 
butions of this family, are commendably serving the 
people of the respective communities, as they have con- 
tinued to do for a century and a half. 


No sooner did they arrive in the Ohio Valley than 
they again took up their religious activities. From the 
History of the Great Kanawha Valley, published by 
Brant Fuller and Company of Madison, Wisconsin, we 
learn that they were instrumental in building the first 
church west of the Alleghanies in the state of Virginia 
—a hewed log structure 20 x 24 feet with a seating ca- 
pacity of about 50 people. To this church 56 acres of 
land was given by Abraham Roush at the request of his 
father Jonas. So far as records show the first preach- 
ing in Point Pleasant (Va.) was in the John Roush 
home. This was also true in the Cheshire vicinity in 
Gallia County, Ohio, where the home of Jacob Roush 
became a place for preaching and the religious educa- 
tion of the children. The Jacob and Philip Roush fami- 
lies were among the earliest settlers in Cheshire, Gallia 
County. The Jacob Roush home became thus the first 
church and also the first school, and this early settlement 
along the Ohio river in this vicinity for years was known 
to river men by no other name than Roush landing. 
When Michael settled in Spring Township, in Adams 
County, he soon embraced the faith of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, we are told, and became one of its 
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most ardent supporters, giving later the plat of ground 
on which was built the first school and church of that 
early settlement. Tradition relates that he loved to go 
out in the open fields with his Bible on the Sabbath day 
and was often seen sitting on a stump perusing its 
sacred pages. This same enthusiasm for the promotion 
of religious and educational institutions is clearly trace- 
able wherever the family is found in any large numbers. 
It has followed them in their westward march until 
today some of the finest edifices are memorials to their 
prudence and frugality. 

It seems to be a fact overlooked by historians that 
Lutheranism was founded in Ohio by the Roush family 
and in the Roush home. The writers of Lutheran his- 
tory for Ohio accredit the founding of this religious 
society to the Rev. Paul Henkel which is officially true. 

3ut they have not noted the fact that this family came 

to Ohio nearly eight years prior to the coming of the 
noted travelling preacher and that when he first came to 
Point Pleasant, Virginia, he had as his host and hostess, 
Captain John Roush and his wife Dorothea. The next 
day, July 23, 1806, John Roush accompanied him up the 
river on the Ohio side to the above-mentioned neighbor- 
hood where his two brothers Philip and Jacob were 
living. 


Of this visit he says, “Now we are here with another 
friend and lover of the Word. There are several for- 


mer members of my congregation here. The young 
people who expected me to preach here and begin in- 
structions with them the first Sunday of last May, heard 
of our arrival, and came together the same evening with 
their hymn books and catechisms. Then instruction 
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was begun, (in the Jacob Roush home) and with it, the 
first exercise of my office in the state of Ohio.” On the 
morrow he visited Philip Roush who planned for him 
to continue the instruction of the young people of the 
Cheshire vicinity which he did for several days. This, 
so far as records reveal, was also the first educational 
work done in the county outside of the French settle- 
ment at Gallipolis. 

From here Captain John Roush took the Rev. Paul 
Henkel on to the other brothers in Mason County where 
the home of Daniel Roush also became a church for re- 
ligious and educational instruction. This too, appears 
to be the beginning of organized Christianity in Mason 
County and hence west of the Alleghanies. Daniel 
Roush’s barn was converted into the first church of that 
district. From the above date to August 12, the much 
beloved pastor continued his instruction of the young 
and preaching to the older people alternating between 
the two neighborhoods. 

On the twelfth of August, he started with John 
Roush as his traveling companion, for the Adams 
County settlement where he continued the function of 
his office. Here were several sons of the Philip above 
mentioned; and Henry and John, we discover, had 
strong part in the establishment of the Lutheran faith 
in the New Market neighborhood. The services of this 
layman evangelist should not be passed by as of little 
significance. 

On August 13, 1814, Philip Roush deeded to his son 
George “‘one acre as nearly square as can be surveyed”, 
“To be used for the express purpose of building a 
schoolhouse and meeting-house for the use of our fami- 
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lies, George, Jonas, Jacob and Adam Roush, their 
families and our heirs and their heirs forever, and we, 
the said Philip Roush and Catharine, my wife, our- 
selves and our executives forever’’, etc. Deed Book 5, 
page 267, Gallia County records. The same being ac- 
knowledged before George Roush, Michael Roush and 
Michael Will before Justice Phineas Matthews. This 
written document stands as evidence of their interests 
in educational affairs. Similar interests were thus man- 
ifested in Mason County. 

But their contribution to the new country did not 
end in the religious and educational interests. John 
and Susannah Roush had nine children known at this 
date. They lived near the little town of Forestville, 
some distance from Mount Jackson in Shenandoah 
County. They had, we have reasons to believe, formed 
acquaintance with George Washington when he made 
the survey for Lord Fairfax, this line having run im- 
mediately to the Roush settlement. While stationed at 
Winchester, Washington had frequently roamed the 
forests and dined with families in this section, and there 
is little reason to think that such an active family of 
boys would not have full share in such acquaintance- 
ship. Their pastor, Peter Muhlenberg, was also very 
intimate with the young general. These facts, com- 
bined with their traditional hatred for tyranny in the 
land of their father, threw the whole family immediately 
on the side of the colonists when revolutionary breezes 
began to blow. 

Again we are indebted to the History of the Great 
Kanawha Valley for confirming the tradition that ten 
sons of this family saw service in the Revolutionary 
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War. The sons known to date are: Philip, 1741-1820; 
John Jr., 1743?-1816; Jacob, 174?-1830; Henry, 1752- 
1831; Daniel, 175 ?-1832; Balser, ( ); George, 
1761-1845; Jonas, 1763-1850. For the genealogy and 
details of these families the reader should refer to “The 
History of the Roush Family” of America by the author 
of this article, published by The Shenandoah Publishing 
House, Strasburg, Virginia. 

John Jr. was Captain of the Shenandoah county 
company. The files at Richmond still have his pay rolls. 
At least George’ and Jonas were with Washington in 
the siege of Yorktown. A common tradition in the 
George descent is that the soldiers wept for joy when 
Cornwallis handed his sword to their beloved general. 

Other pension records could be given but the reader 
will see from this one something of the service of the 
family for their country in its hours of need. 

After the War was over, they settled again in the 
Valley for a quiet and prosperous life. Here they were 
ardent supporters of the Constitution. Fiske tells us 
that had it not been for the people of the lower Shenan- 
doah Valley, of which this family was a part, Jefferson 
could hardly have succeeded with his democratic ideals 
for the Constitution against the opposition of the aris- 
tocracy of lower Virginia. 


* War pension Claim S. 8579; it appears that George Roush was born 
in July, 1761, in Shenandoah County, Virginia. While a resident of his 
native county, he enlisted in the fall of 1779 and served two months in 
Captain John Roush’s (his brother) Virginia Company. He enlisted in 
the spring of 1780 and served two months in Captain Pugh’s Virginia Com- 
pany. He enlisted in the summer of 1781 and served three months in 
Captain All’s Virginia Company. He was allowed pension on his applica- 
tioned executed October 1, 1832, while a resident of Meigs county, Ohiv. 
His brother, Jonas Roush, also a soldier, makes supporting affidavit. George 
Roush moved to Mason County, Virginia, 1798. 
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This pioneer father and mother had given their full 
share to the noble cause of American liberty; the Con- 
stitution was in process of formation; they now lived 
in the United States of America. But destiny refused 
them the privilege of enjoying it long. A little stone 
from a native quarry, in the oldest cemetery of this 
vicinity, near St. Mary’s Church, midway between 
Mount Jackson and the foothills of the Alleghanies, 
reads as follows: 


(1) 

Anno I7II 
Gebohren 
Johannes Rausche 
Gestorben 
Den 19, October 
1786 


the figures indicating, we are told, that his is grave 
number one in the cemetery. There is no reason to 
doubt that his wife lies by his side, she having died 
(reckoning from the time her name ceases among the 
communicants of this church, as is the case with her 
husband at the time of his death) about 1793. 


The brother then became interested in the Ohio 
Valley. There is some evidence that they may have 
been represented on the staff with Washington when 
he made his survey in the Kanawha and Ohio Valleys, 
although we are told as yet unable to establish this 
claim. At any rate, the family’s interest in the west 
goes back to 1774 when the brother Jacob joined the 
General Andrew Lewis Company to oppose the Indians 
of the West. They met at “Tu Endie Wei,” as the In- 
dians had named the mouth of the Great Kanawha. 
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This battle was fought October 10, 1774, just six months 
and eight days before the battle of Lexington. Jacob 
survived this fierce and deadly fighting of the greatest 
Indian battle and returned to his brothers in Shenan- 
doah County subsisting while on his journey home par- 
tially on wild fruits and edibles. In spite of all this, he 
carried a glowing report of the Ohio regions to the 
family of Virginia. 

A tract of 6,000 acres of the Washington survey in 
the Ohio Valley was for sale and the brothers took ad- 
vantage of it for cheap lands. King George of England 
had made a grant to the seven men indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt of the original deed. 


George the Third by the grace of God of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland. King, Defender of the Faith, etc. To all to 
whom these presents shall come, Greeting. Know Ye that for 
divers good causes and considerations but more especially for the 
consideration mentioned in a proclamation of Robert Dinwiddie 
Esq. late Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief of our 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia bearing date the nineteenth day 
of February, one thousand seven hundred fifty-four. For en- 
couraging men to enlist in the service of our late Royal Grand- 
father for the defense and security of said colony we have given 
granted and confirmed and by these presents, for us, our heirs 
and successors, to give grant and confer unto George Muse, 
Adam Stephen, Andrew Lewis, Peter Hogg, John West, John 
Polson and Andrew Waggener, one certain tract or parcel of 
land containing 51,302 acres, lying in and being in the county of 
Bottetout and bounded as follows, to wit * * * Briefly this 
boundary is described as follows: “A large sugar tree and syca- 
more at the mouth of the Kanawha and immediate on the upper 
point”, was marked as the place of beginning. From this point a 
line was run to Three Mile creek on the south side of the Kana- 
wha and thence a zig-zag line to a point on the Ohio, one mile 
below Letart Falls; then a line with the meanderings of the Ohio 
to the place of beginning. 


Vol. XXXVI—9. 
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It was the John Polson tract that had been sold after 
the close of the Revolution to the Rev. William Graham, 
a Presbyterian minister who had died intestate, that the 
Roushes became interested in. It lay between what is 
now New Haven and Graham Station, West Virginia. 
John Roush, the Captain, with his brothers as comple- 
ments bought from the Graham heirs this six thousand 
acre tract and in 1798, after having disposed of all their 
Shenandoah estates, came to Mason County. John, 
George, Jonas, Henry and Daniel moved their families 
to this tract. Whether or not Jacob and Philip ever oc- 
cupied any of it is not evident. 

Jacob seems to he** fulfilled his desire to locate near 
the Point Pleasant bottoms over which he had so gal- 
lantly fought more than twenty years prior to this time. 
He had also become interested in the Ohio Land Com- 
pany of which he was a stockholder. Their holdings 
were in Ohio so that he and his brother Philip settled 
in the bottoms of upper Gallia county, or as it was then, 
lower Washington county. Jacob brought most of his 
family, all of his sons (unless it be John who is not at 
this writing known), with him to these rich bottoms. 
The Philip family was divided, part of them having 
gone a bit earlier to Adams County. 

One historian dates the coming of these families to 
Ohio as early as 1796 altho the writer thinks this date 
a little early. Not until 1803 do we find him taking up 
land, when he bought from President James Monroe, 
his attorney, Ives Gilman, the 100 acre lot Number 745 
in township 5, 14th Range of the Ohio Company’s Pur- 
‘chase, bounded on the north by Lot 39 drawn in the 
name of Elijah Hammond; south by land sold by the 
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Ohio Company to Jonathan Stone; east by the Ohio 
River and west by section 8 being a reserve company 
lot. The record reads as follows: ‘In witness whereof 
I set my hand and seal this 4th day of March in the year 
of our Lord 1803—James Monroe, by the attorney, Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman. (SEAL.) Signed and delivered in the 
presence of William Parker Sr. and Joseph Gilman, 
$400 in hand being the consideration. The Gallia 
County records also show that on October 21, 1809, 
Jacob Roush sells to Jacob Knopp one complete share 
of the Ohio Company lying northwest of the Ohio River 
for the consideration of $1200 ‘n hand.” Deed Book 
4 and 7, page 98. 


When Gallia County was made a commonwealth of 
its own from the aforesaid Washington County these 
families were active citizens and helped to foster the 
interests and organization of the courts and county at 
large. 

Gallia County was formed from Washington, April 
30, 1803, the word Gallia being the ancient name of 
France from whence the early settlers came. Washing- 
ton County was formed July 26, 1788, by proclamation 
of Governor St. Clair, and was the first county formed 
within the bounds of Ohio. The original boundaries, 
not now known to any but the student of history, were 
as follows: “Beginning on the bank of the Ohio River 
where the western boundary of Pennsylvania crosses it, 
and running with that boundary line to Lake Erie; 
thence along the southern shore of said Lake to the 
mouth of the Cayahoga River, thence up the said river 
to the portage between it and the Tuscarawas branch 
of the Muskingum; thence down the branch to the fork, 
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at the crossing place above Fort Laurens; thence with 
a line to be drawn westerly to the portage of that branch 
of the Big Miami on which the fort stood that was taken 
by the French in 1752, until it meets the road from 
lower Shawnee town to Sandusky; thence south to the 
Scioto River, and thence with that river to the mouth, 
and thence up the Ohio River to the place of beginning.” 
Thus it will be seen that Washington County embraced 
more than the eastern half of the State of Ohio in its 
first boundary. 

Washington County was first settled under the aus- 
pices of the New England Ohio Company. Many of 
the inhabitants are still descendants of these families. 
Gallia County was settled first by a French company at 
Gallipolis, (city of Gaul), 1791, under the auspices of 
the Scioto Company, an association formed in Paris, as 
a project of Colonel Duer of New York. A small per- 
centage of the population of Gallia County now consists 
of the descent of these French families. Great was the 
anticipation of the French people when this company 
was under preparation. And the “Frenchmen’s Para- 
dise” remained such until they reached the banks of the 
beautiful Ohio, and found that it was not a place for 
gentlemen untrained to work; that their existence could 
only be maintained by the hardest kind of labor and 
dilligent application to the problems of the dense wilder- 
ness. 

The boundary between the holding of the Scioto 
Company and the Ohio Company extended in a line due 
north from a point just above and opposite to the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha River. The first settlement of 
that portion of Gallia County within the bounds of the 
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Ohio Company was that made by the Roush families at 
Cheshire where many of their descent are still to be 
found. The oldest cemetery of this community was 
taken from one of the Roush farms, Paul Roush, son of 
Jacob, having set it aside as a family burying-ground. 
There Philip Sr. whose stone is clearly marked with 
date 1741-1820, and a number of the younger genera- 
tions are buried. Of late years a great grandson of 
Philip Sr., Cornelius, has opened up the new and beau- 
tiful Gravel Hill Cemetery, much admired by all these 
valley people. 


Chronologically, we should have referred to the 
Adams County branch of the family first. Adams 
County is one of the oldest in the Northwest Territory, 
third in point of organization in the State of Ohio, hav- 
ing been formed July 10, 1797, by proclamation of Ar- 
thur St. Clair, then Governor of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. St. Clair being a friend of Washington and an 
ardent supporter of the Federalist Party named most of 
the counties for men of his party; the elder Adams then 
being President, the new county was named in his 
honor. The civil organization of the county was ef- 
fected Tuesday, September 12, 1797, at the little town 
of Manchester, where the Roushes had helped to found 
the first white settlement in the Virginia Reservations, 
and the third settlement in the State of Ohio. 


Adams County lies in the picturesque hills along the 
majestic Ohio, touched on the east by Scioto, north by 
Highland, and west by Brown counties. As originally 
organized, it embraced most of that territory known as 
the Bounty Lands of Ohio or the Virginia Reservations. 
These lay in the shape of an isosceles triangle between 
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the Little Miami and the Scioto river. They included 
some of the fairest and richest lands of the state, the 
old Wyandot Reservation forming the apex. From it 
were formed the counties of Adams, Clermont, Brown, 
Highland, Clinton, Fayette, Madison and Union; and 
portions of Scioto, Pike, Ross, Delaware, Marion, Har- 
din, Logan, Champaign, Clark, Green and Warren. 

The Virginia Military District grew out of the ad- 
justment of claims of Virginia to portions of the North- 
west Territory acquired by the Treaty of Paris in 1783, 
concluding the Revolutionary War. The colony of Vir- 
ginia had raised two descriptions of troops — State and 
Continental. To the latter she had promised large 
bounty lands, the apportionment to be made as follows: 
to a private, 200 acres; to a non-commissioned officer, 
400 acres; to a subaltern, 2,000 acres; to a captain, 3000 
acres; to a major, 4,000 acres; to a lieutenant colonel, 
4,500 acres; to a colonel, 5,000 acres; to a brigadier 
general, 10,000 acres; and to a major general, 15,000 
acres. 


On November 13, 14, 15, 1787, John O’ Bannon made 
the first survey of this district which included Three- 
mile, or Sprigg township. In the spring of 1790, Con- 
gress declared this territory open for settlement, the 
first of which was made at Three Islands or what has 
since been known as Manchester in Adams County. 
This is the site of the old stockade. The next settle- 
ment, which soon followed, was made by the little com- 
pany from Shenandoah County — Michael and Philip 
Roush, Jr., sons of Philip Sr., who settled in Gallia 
County about the same time, and the Pences and Bow- 
mans. George Bowman had married Elizabeth Roush 
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in 1786, and Peter Pence had taken as his bride in 1796 
Mary Roush, both daughters of Philip Sr. The Roush 
and Pence families lived in Manchester and raised a 
crop of corn on the lower island that year, say Evans 
and Stivers in their history of Adams County. 


Soon thereafter, John and Henry Roush, brothers of 
the above, settled at New Market which was for a time 
county-seat of Highland County and named for New 
Market, Virginia, near which the Roushes had lived in 
Shenandoah County. Here they spent their life ag- 
gressive in community affairs and especially devoted to 
their church and religious life. Henry died in 1861 at 
the age of 81 years, having spent more than sixty of 
these years in active church life. John attaining the 
great age of 88 years, died in 1854 after practically a 
life time of active service in his church. The offspring 
of these families are still numerous in the southwest 
portion of Ohio and in many of the states farther to the 


West. 


Of the brothers, John, the Captain, was the most 
noted. He was one of the most active citizens of Point 
Pleasant and Mason County, Virginia, in the early 
years of its history. He was the largest land owner in 
Graham District and with his brothers one of the largest 
in Mason County. In 1810, he was elected Sheriff of 
his county in which capacity he served for two succes- 
sive terms. Before his death he had deeded most of his 
property to his brothers, nephews and nieces, and to 
Gideon Henkel whom he had raised from childhood. He 
left no progeny. His will was probated in the above 
court, January 30th, 1816. 

George Roush seems to have staid on the Virginia 
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tract in Mason County but six or eight years. In 1807 
he was in Graham Station, Sutton Township, Meigs 
County, Ohio, where he purchased a tract of land from 
Edward W. Tupper. The tract lay just east of what 
has since been known as Racine and was evidently the 
first tract purchased in that locality. The following 
deed recorded in the Washington County Court is of 


historical value: 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Edward W. Tupper, 
of Marietta, in the County of Washington and State of Ohio, for 
and in the consideration of $400 to me in hand paid by George 
Roush, the receipt of which I do hereby acknowledge and myself 
therewith fully contend, satisfied and paid by virtue of power 
vested in me by Samuel W. Pomeroy and being with him joint 
owner and possessor of the same, have given, granted and sold 
and do by these presents Give, Grant, Bargain and Sell to him, 
the said George Roush, his heirs and assigns One Hundred Sixty 
acres of land be there more or less, lying in the Tenth Section 
of the Second Township of the Twelfth Range and bounded as 
follows, beginning at the North west corner of said mile square 
and running east forty one chains and thirty one links to a part 
where a beech tree 30 inches bears north 28 west 6 links, and 
white oak bears N.°56 E. 11 links, thence South 4o chains 25 
links, thence West 41 chains 39 links to a post from a hickory 15 
inches bears S. 85, E. 43 links, to a hickory 6 inches, N. 22 E. 29 
links, thence North 40 chains 14 links to the place of beginning. 
* * * In witness whereof I have set my hand and seal at 
Gallipolis, Ohio, this 15th day of April in the year of our Lord 
One Thousand Eight Hundred Seven.” 

Signed and sealed in the presence of 

(Seal) Epwarp W. Tupper. 
JosEPH FLETCHER, 
THoMAs Ropcers. 


On this tract he lived until his death in 1845. He 
lies buried in the oldest cemetery of the township now 
within the corporation of Racine, his tombstone bearing 
the inscription, “George Roush, a Soldier in the Revo- 
lution, died May 31, 1845, aged 84 years.” In his fail- 
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ing months his hobby was to speak with much frequency 
of his fighting in the army. 

His son, Daniel Roush, was in the War of 1812 and 
was active in the fighting around Lake Erie. “From 
the papers of the War of 1812 Pension claim, Widow 
Certificate 300, it appears that Daniel Roush volun- 
teered at Point Pleasant, Va., September 28, 1812, and 
served as a private in Captain A. Van Sickles’ Company 
of Virginia Militia and was discharged March 27, 1813. 
He married at Pleasant Flats, Mason County, Virginia, 
January 2, 1810, Catharine Yeager, and he died in Ma- 
son County, West Virginia, September 2, 1866, aged 
79 years. She was allowed a pension on her application 
executed March 16, 1871, while living in Graham Town- 
ship, Mason County, West Virginia, aged eighty-one 
years. She died July 28, 1886.” 

His nephew, Abraham Roush, son of Jonas, was also 
a soldier in the same war having enlisted at the same 
time and in the same company, serving part of the time 
as a fifer. The Jonas family lived mostly in Mason 
County so that but little Ohio history is connected with 
them. The last days of Jonas, however, were spent 
with his daughter in what came to be known as the 
Nease Settlement, two miles back of Syracuse, where he 
is buried, his stone bearing the inscription “Jonas 
Roush, A soldier in the Revolution, born 1763, died 
1850.” His pension record, noting the transfer from 
Virginia to Meigs County, Ohio, indicates that he was 
at the Battle of Yorktown. This section of Sutton 
Township known as the Nease Settlement is one of the 
old settlements of Meigs County and was settled by a 
family of Neases from Mason County, West Virginia, 
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they having come from the Shenandoah Neases (Nehs) 
whose history almost parallels that of the Roushes. 
Jonas Roush’s daughter, Regina, had married her cou- 
sin, John Roush, son of George, and with them the 
father made his home in his aged years, they also being 
among these early settlers. 

Meigs County, it might be said, was formed in June, 
1819. It was composed of territory that was formed 
from parts of Athens, Washington and Gallia and con- 
tained the following townships: From Gallia County, 
Letart Township, where Henry Roush was one of the 
early settlers, organized 1803; Salisbury Township, or- 
ganized 1805, embracing territory then as far north as 
Ross County; Rutland Township, organized 1812, taken 
from Salisbury; Lebanan, organized in 1813, taken out 
of the Letart Township tract that originally extended 
from the mouth of Shade River to the mouth of Kerr’s 
Run; Salem Township, organized 1814 from Salisbury; 
Sutton Township from Letart, 1814; George Roush 
helping to promote this organization; Orange Town- 
ship, set off from Athens County 1813; Olive Township 
from Athens, 1819; Scipio from Athens, 1819; Colum- 
bia, set off in 1820; Bedford, including Chester, set off 
from Athens in 1821. 

By act of the legislature on May 10, 1803, associate 
judges were authorized to divide the counties into town- 
ships. In accordance therewith Gallia County was di- 
vided into three townships, Gallipolis, Kerr and Letart, 
thereby throwing a large part of what is now Meigs into 
what is now Gallia, Meigs not yet being organized. 


The same act of legislature authorized the associate 
judges to appoint justices of the peace for each township 
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thus organized. For Gallipolis township, Robert Saf- 
ford and George W. Putnam were appointed. For Le- 
tart township, an election for the justice of the peace 
was held in the home of Henry Roush, Sr. For Kerr 
Township, the election was held in the home of William 
Robinson. 

The Henry Roush here mentioned is one of the 
brothers formerly named who was part owner of the 
John Polson tract in Mason County. About 1802, he 
went on to Letart Township in Ohio, near Letart Falls. 
Since the Rev. William Graham died intestate their pur- 
chase of this large tract had to be done through the 
courts which in those days required a great deal of time. 
It was purchased in the name of the brother John. He 
could not in turn deed to each brother his share until 
by decree of the Chancery District Court of Staunton, 
Virginia, he be given a clear title. This was not done 
until March 30, 1812, John having made a number of 
trips back to Staunton to clear up all records. Mean- 
while the Ohio Company was actively disposing of their 
holdings in Ohio, and Jacob, as has been formerly men- 
tioned, was a stockholder in the Company. Accordingly 
Henry’s interests were turned toward Ohio. Possessed 
of fine skill in the art of agriculture, his keen insight 
led him to the garden spot of Meigs where the first com- 
mercial farming of any significance was carried on. His 
farm was located near the place where George Wash- 
ington is reputed to have crossed this Great Bend in the 
Ohio River while making the survey in Mason County, 
Virginia. This is said to be the only time Washington 
was ever within the bounds of Ohio. 


These fertile Letart Bottoms very early sent flat- 
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boats laden with produce annually on trips to the South, 
New Orleans being the port for which they were finally 
destined. These traders would return by keel-boat with 
sugar, molasses, rice, coffee, etc., for the merchants in 
the county. John Roush, a son of Henry’s youngest 
brother, Jonas, was thus engaged in the keel-boat serv- 
ice. These days when Henry went to the Letart Bot- 
toms and his brother George to the Graham Station set- 
tlement, later known as Racine, are almost forgotten 
pages in Meigs County history. Mails were almost un- 
known until several years later when George Warth of 
a point opposite what is now Ravenswood and his 
brother John were engaged to carry the mails from 
Marietta to Gallipolis. This they did in canoes travel- 
ling mostly at night to keep in seclusion from the In- 
dians. Those were the days when history was rapidly 
being made. George, for instance, was a citizen of 
Shenandoah, Mason, and Meigs Counties at the time of 
their formation and participated in their organization. 

The origin of the Ohio Land Company was with the 
disbanded soldiers of the Revolutionary Army includ- 
ing a large number of citizens at large as stockholders. 
Boston was the seat of its organization in 1787. A 
million and a half acres of land was purchased from 
Congress by negotiations made by Rev. Manasseh Cut- 
ler. The State of Ohio was admitted in 1803 including 
2714 million acres of some of America’s best land. The 
settlement of territory was made possible by the vic- 
torious company of Virginia at Point Pleasant, in which 
Jacob Roush was a soldier under the command of Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis. This for a time freed the North- 
west Territory from the encroachments of the savage 
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Indian. The land of the Ohio Company’s Purchase was 
located in the southeastern part of the State bordering 
the River. 

These lands were surveyed by a staff appointed by 
President George Washington, consisting of General 
Tupper, General Meigs, General Israel Putnam, Colonel 
Ebenezer Sproat, John Matthews, and others. The 
lands were divided into townships six miles square, and 
these subdivided into Ranges and further subdivided 
into sections of 640 acres each. The custom of selling 
the land in tracts of 100 acres was soon established and 
the lots were numbered. All deeds within the bounds 
of this survey are recorded according to the nomencla- 
ture of the Ohio Company’s Purchase as described in 
their survey. 

The census of 1820 locates in Letart Township 
Henry Roush (Sr.), Anthony Roush, Baltzer Roush 
and Henry Roush, Jr., the two latter being sons of the 
Henry Sr. who served in the Revolutionary War under 
Captain Tipton, who was one of the early settlers of the 
Community known as Letart Falls, Ohio. The same 
census for Sutton Township mentions George Roush 
and his nephew Cornelius Roush, the descendants of the 
latter still being numerous in Pomeroy. Cornelius was 
a son of Jacob, a Revolutionary soldier formerly men- 
tioned as one of the earliest settlers of Cheshire, or the 
Roush Landing, as it was originally known. In the 
first court of Meigs County, George was one of the jury- 


men. 
State of Ohio, Meigs County, ss. July Term, 1819. 


Be it remembered, that on Monday, the nineteenth of July, 
1819, the Court of Common Pleas in said Meigs County at the 
meeting house in the township of Salisbury — presents the Hon- 
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orable Ezra Osborn, president judge; Horatio Strong, Fuller 
Elliot and James E. Phelps, associate judges —the venire for 
grand jurors was returned and the following jurors empaneled, 
to wit: Foreman, Daniel Rathburn; David Lindsey, Adam Har- 
pold (whose wife was Dorothea Roush, daughter of Henry L.), 
Jesse Worthing, Joel Smith, Silas Knight, James Shields, Jr., 
George Roush, James Gibson, Calvin Marvin, John H. Sayre, 
Alvin Ogden, Joseph Holt, Major Reed, talesmen. 


In the Civil War more than a score of the family 
are listed as soldiers and officers. They served in some 
of the most noted engagements of that war. One starved 
to death in the Danville prison; another was Major and 
died in action before Vicksburg; another was in charge 
of a ration train that was completely destroyed and he 
was never heard of; another was in the Shenandoah 
Valley, having fought over the ground of his grand- 
parents; another was in the army that so many times 
besieged the Winchester region so bitterly contested that 
portions of it changed hands during the war no less than 
seventy times; another was counted the bravest soldier 
of his company; another family had six sons in the 
Federal service. 

The World War found them no less prominent. 
They were to be found all the way from training camps 
to the front line trenches. No lack of patriotism has 
been found in the family. They have always met their 
country’s need with a spirit of courage and patriotism. 
They have not been a people of an office-seeking turn, 
due, probably, to their centuries of abode under the old 
European regime where such privilege was denied the 
ordinary citizen, altho they have actively used from the 
first, their privilege of franchise. Among them, how- 
ever, are to be numbered those who have filled prac- 
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tically every office of their judicial, county and local dis- 
tricts. 

Pioneers they were in the “westward march of em- 
pire’, and pioneers they have ever been in America. 
Making their way through unclaimed forests, over the 
hills and through the jungles, interrupted now and then 
by wild animals crossing their untrodden pathways, the 
mothers often riding horseback with their new-born 
babes in their arms and the men forming the advance 
guard afoot, they arrived in new and unsettled territory 
inhabited only by its native denizens such as the deer, 
bear, wolf, fox and an occasional redskin most of whom 
had been driven far to the North West. Here in the 
great Northwest Territory these families came to build 
for themselves a new social order in keeping with the 
principles of American democracy which they them- 
selves had helped to purchase at so great a price. Cabins 
were soon erected, churches, though rude, were con- 
structed, roads which took the place of forest paths soon 
connected one settlement with another. Thus they con- 
tinued in their westward march as long as new lands 
were available. Not only were they pioneers in emi- 
gration and settlements but in the business enterprises, 
in scientific farming, and aggressive community and 
social progress that has helped to make the great Cen- 
tral West known in every country of the world. 


None of the communities that first received them 
have been able to hold all of their descent. Taking ad- 
vantage of larger liberties and greater opportunities, 
they have gone forward until today they are to be found 
in large numbers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
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Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Florida, and 
smaller numbers in almost every other state. 

The separation and reunion of these families is 
worthy of mention in this connection. One historian 
tells us that when the family separated in 1796, part of 
them to go to the Adams County section of the State 
and part to the Mason-Washington County region of 
the Ohio Valley, they shed many tears, expecting never 
to meet again. This was true with the exception of the 
lay evangelist, Captain John Roush, who accompanied 
the traveling preacher previously mentioned to the lower 
settlement on the Ohio. For 130 years they remained 
apart until even the tradition of relationship between 
the two groups had almost become lost. It was not until 
Saturday, September 4, 1926, that a reunion of these 
families occurred. Through the support and encourage- 
ment of Lyman P. Roush of Chicago, of the Philip- 
Henry line and the noble efforts of that portion of the 
family now in Mason County, the writer was able to 
bring together on that day nearly 1200 of the descent. 
Here they effected ‘““The Roush Family Association of 
America,” which promises to be one of the most unique 
of its kind in the country. A complete organization was 
formed and a Constitution and By-Laws were adopted. 
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KANSAS’ DEAD IN FRANCE* 


BY WHITTIER C. MITCHELL. 


Leans from his warrior’s heaven down, 
John Brown, Immortal Madman Brown! 


Who shamed a nation by a deed 
Bolder than that of Winkelreid ; 


Swept to his dauntless breast the spears 

Of Freedom’s foes; and ere her tears 
Streamed on his bier, with God’s own fire 
Enkindled Slavery’s funeral pyre, 

That by its blare, might all men see 
_-That all are bond till all are free. 


He leans and smiles. A measured tread 
Echoes up from the trenches red. 


New Comrades fare to his abode — 
Comrades and kin —by the Martyrs’ road; 
Sons of that state where freemen first 
The strangling snare of Slavery burst. 


Kansas’ old task in Franee they wrought ; 
Kansas’ old spirit in thét fought. 


Nobly they offered, gaily paid 
Freedom’s hard price, and, unafraid, 
Put by Life’s warm withholding hand, 
To dare that darker No Man’s Land. 


Once more for Freedom, Kansas’ blood, 
Has brimmed the ancient martyr-flood; 
Once more her alabaster vase 

Is broken for our common race. 





* Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. XVL, 1923-1925, p. 594, 


Vol. XXXVI—10. (145) 
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For Liberty, in sacred trust, 
She held her sons who now are dust. 


The bugles blew; with courage high, 
She sent them forth to smite and die! 


Forever shall those souls of flame 
Step to the deathless drums of fame! 


And doubt not, on some vaster field, 
Eternally their arms they wield, 

Behind God’s fierce barrage of Right, 
Somewhere they charge and win His fight! 


Their bodies sleep in France’s sod; 
Their souls, with Brown’s, march on for God. 





Note:—The author of this spirited poem was born at Barnesville. 
Kansas, November 17, 1870, about thirty-five miles from the old homestead 
of John Brown in that state. His father was a Civil War veteran. His 
omther was born in Perry County, Ohio. He is at present engaged in 
business in Detroit, Michigat.. His home address is 1286 Belvidere Avenue. 




















OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. By Ezra Mee- 
ker, in collaboration with Howard R. Driggs, Profes- 
sor of Education in English, University of Utah. 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; World Book Co. 
1925. Pp. X, 225.) 

This is one of the booxs of the Pioneer Life Series, 
published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. It is extensively and appropriately 
illustrated by half-tones and drawings by F. N. Wilson. 
It is a graphic account by Ezra Meeker, now in the 
ninety-seventh year of his busy and eventful life. It 
details the important experiences which have fallen to 
his lot from boyhood days in Ohio to his flight in an 
airplane from Vancouver, Washington, to Washington, 
x G 

This book is extensively quoted in the opening con- 
tribution to this month’s QUARTERLY. It is copyrighted 
and the quotations are made by consent of the publish- 
ers. They give simply a taste of the good things in this 
volume. It should be in every public and private li- 
brary. It will be read with interest by boys and girls 
from ten years old to the century mile-stone, which the 
author is now nearing. 

(147) 
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Mr. Meeker is the author of a number of books. 
The list, according to information at hand, is as follows: 
Washington Territory West of the Cascade Mountains, 
1870; Hop Growing in the United States, 1883; Pio- 
neer Reminiscences of Puget Sound, 1905; The Tragedy 
of Leschi, 1906; The Oregon Trail, 1907; Uncle Ezra’s 
Pioneer Stories for Children, 1916; Eighty-five Years 
of a Busy Life, 1916; Seventy Years of Progress in 
Washington, 1921; Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail, 
1925; Kate Mulhall; a Romance of the Oregon Trail, 
1926. 

Ezra Meeker was born in Ohio; is proud of his 
native state, and is the most noted pioneer living in the 
United States today. 








CONFERENCE OF HISTORICAL AGENCIES IN THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


MINUTES OF A MEETING AT ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 
ON DECEMBER 29, 1926 


The meeting was attended by Messrs. Shambaugh 
and Mahan of the State Historical Society of Iowa; 
Schafer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
Pease of the Illinois Historical Survey ; Coleman on be- 
half of the Indiana State Library; Buck and Blegen of 
the Minnesota Historical Society; and Mereness, the 
archivist of the Conference. 


It was agreed that a calendar of manuscript maps 
relating to the Northwest in map collections in the 
Washington archives, exclusive of the Library of Con- 
gress, should be undertaken as a part of the regular 
calendaring work. 
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The calendaring of Letters Received in the War De- 
partment files was approved. 

Dr. Mereness was given an extension of leave to 
September 30, with the understanding that he would 
continue to exercise general supervision over the work 
and that it would be carried forward by Mr. Smith. 

Soton J. Buck, 
Secretary. 





COLONEL HARRY PARKER WARD 


Colonel Harry Parker Ward, a life member of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, died 
at his home in Hamilton, Ohio, October 3, 1926. He 
had been ill for some time but seemed slowly on his way 
to complete recovery when a sudden, unexpected relapse 
occurred, which in a few hours resulted in his passing 
away. The funeral services were held at St John’s 
Episcopal Church in Worthington, October 5. 

Colonel Ward was born in Zanesville, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 29, 1865, and came to Columbus, Ohio, in 1881, 
where, together with his older brother, he engaged in 
business. In 1890 he married Caroline Pocock, and 
four years later he and his family moved to Worthing- 
ton, where he made his home for twenty-three years. 

He received the degree of master of arts from Mar- 
ietta College. He was past president of the Sons of 
the American Revolution and also served as president 
of the Columbus Humane Society. He was a member 
of the Kit Kat Club for several years, and was active 
in local Masonic affairs. 

When still young he enlisted in the 17th Infantry, 
Ohio National Guard, and was assigned to the com- 
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pany of that regiment which was located at Zanesville. 
He served that organization through all the non-com- 
missioned grades and in the war with Spain held a 
captain’s commission. In 1906 he was commissioned 
major and was on active duty until the United States 
entered the World War. Early in 1917 he was de- 
tailed as military instructor at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Kenyon College, his time being divided between 
these institutions. In 1918 he was relieved from duty 
as instructor and was assigned to the staff of General 
Shanks, who commanded the port of embarkation at 
Hoboken. In August, 1918, he was honored with ap- 
pointment to a mission as special courier from the war 
department at Washington to General Pershing at his 
headquarters at Chaumont, France. Later he returned 
to staff work at Hoboken and then was made adjutant 
of the division at Camp Sevier, Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. 

In 1919 he joined the Officers’ Reserve Corps with 
the rank of Major. In 1922 he served for a period on 
the War Department General Staff. In the same year 
he was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and in 1924 was commissioned Colonel. 
He was preparing for examination for promotion to 
the rank of Brigadier-General shortly before his last 
illness. 

Colonel Ward is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. S. U. Robinson of Worthington, a sister, Annette, 
of Alma, Michigan, and one brother, Hubert. 

Colonel Ward was well known and highly respected 
in Columbus where for many years he was engaged in 
the printing business. 
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JOHN DANA 


On the morning of September 20, 1926, John Dana, 
a life member of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, died at his home in Belpre, Ohio. 
The news of his death brought sorrow to friends in his 
home town and in Parkersburg, where for many years 
he had business and social affiliations. About a year 
previous to his death he gave up his business connec- 
tions with the Dana Company, Wholesale Grocers, due 
to failing health. Of this firm he had been President 
since 1910. Recently he lived quietly, enjoying his 
books, friends and surroundings, in all of which he 
found a lively interest. 

He was born in the old Dana homestead near Belpre, 
February 10, 1856; was the son of George and Lucy 
Brighton Dana; was descended on his father’s side from 
the Revolutionary soldier, Captain William Dana, who 
fought at Lexington; who later left Massachusetts as a 
member of the Ohio Company and was one of the found- 
ers of the settlement in Marietta in 1788. William 
Dana is said to have burned the first brick made in the 
Northwest Territory. ‘Like his descendents, he loved 
the beautiful and made his home a habitation of beauty.” 
His wife was Mary Bancroft. His son George Dana 
was born on a farm near Belpre and was educated in 
Athens and Marietta Colleges. More than a century 
ago this family, it is claimed, set out a grafted apple 
orchard, the first in the Ohio Valley, and through the 
following years their descendants have kept up their 
interest in horticulture. 

John Dana was educated in the schools of Belpre 
and Marietta College. He married February 10, 1886, 
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Miss Anna E. Lockwood, daughter of Jacob Lockwood, 
of Belmont County, Ohio. 

Mr. Dana helped with his father to establish a large 
cannery and a factory for making cans at an early date; 
until a year before his death he was at the head of the 
Dana Grocery Company, the oldest house of its kind in 
Parkersburg. 

He did much to preserve the records of his commu- 
nity and family. While he never held a political office 
he always maintained an active interest in public 
affairs. 

He was president of the Red Cross in Belpre and 
was very active during the World War. He was mayor 
of Belpre, president of its Board of Education, and was 
the moving spirit in the local historical society. As 
already stated he was a member of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 

Mr. Dana is survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Lockwood Dana, and the following children: Mrs, 
Elliott Stone, Belpre; Lockwood N. Dana, Parkersburg; 
Roderick Nye Dana, Parkersburg; Mrs. Harry P. Jones, 
Parkersburg; and Edward Dana, Belpre, now in Texas. 
His sisters surviving are: Mrs. Sophie D. Dale, Belpre; 
Mrs. Frances Dana McKay, Belpre; Mrs. G. P. Devol, 
Beverly, Ohio; brothers: Edward B. Dana, Muskegon, 
Michigan; George B. Dana, Hillsdale, Michigan; and 
Laurence N. Dana, Cherryvale, Kansas. 

The oldest son, George Richard Dana, deceased, was 
a graduate of Marietta College. 

The foregoing is adapted from an obituary sketch 
published in the Parkersburg News of September 21, 
1926. 
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A PIONEER LETTER 


The letter here presented was written by Miss Rachel 
R. Lockwood, great aunt of George R. Lockwood, Edi- 
tor of the National Republic, published in Washington, 
D. C. She emigrated from Sussex County, Delaware, 
to Preble County, Ohio. In 1845 she moved with other 
members of the family to Miami County, Indiana, where 
she became the wife of Jonathan Potterfield. Dr. 
Dingle, to whom the letter was addressed, was a mem- 
ber of the State Senate of Delaware. The letter was 
written “from New Paris, Ohio, on the Cumberland 
Road.” The envelope indicates the point from which 
it was written and the cost of postage, twenty-five cents. 
The letter is a good description of Pioneer Life in Ohio 
and is worthy of reproduction here in full. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1834. 
Respected Uncle: 


I embrace the opportunity of writing to let you know that I 
am well, and also the rest of the family, and I hope when 
this intelligence shall reach you that you will enjoy good health. 
This is the first time that I have availed myself of the privilege 
of writing you, but the long silence that has prevailed between 
us I hope will be considered a sufficient excuse. It is probable 
that you wish to know where we are and how we are doing. We 
live in the same neighborhood in a house of our own. The site 
is a handsome one; it lies in sight of a new town that is located 
on the Cumberland Road within three miles of Paris (New 
Paris). Mother has bought two acres of land for forty-five 
dollars and the present prospect [is] her situation in old age will 
not be as uncomfortable as some anticipated, for she now has 
a home of her own that she can dispose of at her own option 
and no person, were they disposed to, can turn her out of doors. 
Mother is well satisfied now. I do wish you could come and see 
for yourself our circumstances and things as they really are, for 
unless you do it it is impossible to believe the advantages which 
this country does possess. The limit of my paper is too con- 
tracted and the power of my pen is too weak to convey any 
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correct statement of it. I am prepared to say at any rate that 
our trip to the highly favored Ohio has done us no harm. It is 
surprising to see the improvement which has taken place since 
we arrived here. Certainly this is the country for the poor. The 
prices paid for work are good in consequence of there existing 
no slavery. Our people are held more upon an equal footing with 
each other. A person of moral habits and respectable character 
joined with industry and economy and frugality is not considered 
inferior to the most opulent, popular citizens of Ohio. The pros- 
pects of the farmer are still more flattering owing to the egress 
of western production by means of canals, railroads and other 
great works of internal improvement. Notwithstanding Ohio 
continued to be the abode of uncivilized men and ferocious beasts 
of the forests until a few years prior to this present time, she 
bids fair to become a rival to the greatest commercial states of 
the union. Not only of our commercial advantages have our citi- 
zens reason to boast; we possess advantages in regard to gaining 
knowledge and information which the settlers of many older 
states are destitute of. There is a section of land in each town- 
ship appropriated for the use of schools. The prejudice enter- 
tained by the people of many of the early settled states induced 
them to believe that the western settlers were left in a state of 
ignorance and are without any intellectual improvement, but an 
impartial observer will at once admit the idea to be erroneous, 
from great patronage of the press not only of our district of 
country but of the most interesting journals throughout the union. 
Our winter has been mild particularly for the last month, we 
have had no sugar weather of account and if the weather remains 
as warm a week or so longer the trees will put forth leaves and 
if this should occur then the water will not make sugar in conse- 
quence of the sap being up. It has been healthy throughout the 
winter, remarkably so at this time. All vegetation indicates a 
very early spring. In common the winter does not break until 
the first of March and some times the middle. 

I am very desirous of hearing from the country in which you 
live. I think the last letter we received from you was in the 
commencement of last year. I saw some weeks ago in the Eaton 
Register copied from the Georgetown Luminary an account of 
the severe storm of wind that visited your part of the country. 
According to that statement several lives were lost and a great 
quantity of property. We should be very glad to know who the 
individuals were that fell victims of the violence of the storm. 

The country and neighborhood has no doubt greatly changed 
since we left that place and would wear less the aspect of home to 
us than this our adopted country. How very strange it is that 
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when a place becomes home it unfolds new beauty to us and we 
often indulge the ardent hope that our friends will one day dis- 
pense with their prejudices against this country and come to re- 
main for themselves. But I have been all too prolix. I must 
conclude by wishing you and yours much happiness in this life 
and an eternity of happiness in the world to come. Mother with 
the rest of the family joins in sending their best compliments of 
respect to you all. Please do answer this as soon as possible. 
Wishing ever to remain your 
Affectionate and Sincere Niece, 
RACHEL R, Lockwoop. 








